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LLOYD GEORGE’S MESSAGE 
N his last speech before leaving 
| Canada and in his first speech af- 

ter re-entering the United States 
Lloyd George hammered hard at the 
message he has for America. In the 
former speech, at Winnipeg, he said: 
“Even the fact of the existence of 
these two great nations is in some 
degree a guaranty of stability in the 
world.” In the latter, at Minneapolis, 
he exclaimed: “Come at your own 
time, in your own way, but help us 
make peace. Until this great land 
casts its influence in the scales for 
peace I despair of the future.” 

Another striking utterance in the 
Minneapolis address was called out by 
the remark of the chairman to the 
effect that we were doing our best tc 
forget the war. “Don’t forget,” ex- 
claimed Lloyd George; “there is noth- 
ing for you to forget—nothing. There 
is something for you to be proud of. 
You came for naught but at the call 
of a great purpose and a great ideal. 
It ought to be your pride.” 

This is sound doctrine, but is ap- 
plicable to others as well as to Ameri- 
cans. At this time of concern in Eng- 
land for the revival of trade, we won- 
der if it might not be appropriate for 
an American, or perhaps better a 
Frenchman, to go to Great Britain 
and give Lloyd George’s eloquent ad- 
vice to Lloyd George’s own country- 
men. 


A NEW. FIRST BATTLE 
OF THE MARNE 

ICTORY has again perched on the 

banners of France. She has won 
what well may be called the Battle of 
the Ruhr. It is as decisive as the first 
battle that France fought on the 
Marne, and she has won it with about 
the same help. This time there has 
been no sound of artillery, no massing 
of troops; but it has been a victory 
as definite as if it had come in the 
midst of the whining of shells and the 
infernal crash of high explosives. As 
at.the Marne, the Germans have had 
to acknowledge the superior skill of 
the French. 

Everywhere, even among the de- 
tractors of France, this victory is 
recognized. Perhaps the sign of it 
which those most hostile to French 
power have had to recognize as most 


convincing is the rise of the value of 
the franc. If there is any fear, it is 
that the franc will rise too rapidly, 
and that will be a misfortune only 
secondary to a too rapid fall in value. 

Impressed by the result of French 
policy in the Ruhr, the British Gov- 
ernment recognizes that, if it is going 
to get any trade with Germany, it 
must now take France into considera- 
tion. France, Britain, and Italy have 
agreed to Belgium’s suggestion of a 
common discussion of German repara- 
tions on the basis of the Belgian pro- 
posal of last June. 

The Belgian plan has been before the 
Reparation Commission for some time. 

It is reported that Belgium is not 
as uncompromising in her attitude 


toward Germany as France is. The 


French are inclined to believe that 
Germany will never acquire the will 
to pay for the damage she did until 
she has suffered more than she has 
suffered thus far. The Belgians, on 
the other hand, are afraid that fur- 
ther suffering in Germany will extend 
beyond Germany’s borders. There is 
a great deal of discrepancy between 
accounts of conditions in Germany at 
present. Pitiful stories of hardship 
come from some witnesses, while from 
others comes testimony of Germany’s 
essential economic strength. Presi- 
dent Hibben, of Princeton, who visited 
Germany during the past summer, re- 
ports evidence of great industrial 
activity and prosperity there. The 
general impression that “the topsy- 
turvy condition of the finances of Ger- 
many indicates a reduction ofthe peo- 
ple to the lowest state of woe” is, 
according to Dr. Hibben, “not at all 
true.” Dr. Hibben sees trouble ahead, 
which will bring new duties to Amer- 
ica, but, in his opinion, that trouble 
is not due at all to the Ruhr invasion, 
for, he says, “if France had not in- 
vaded the Ruhr, the present relations 
between France and Germany would 
still remain unsettled and a source of 
constant irritation and of possible fu- 
ture war.” 

The German Reichstag has given to 


the.Stresemann Government the pow- = 


ers of virtual ‘dictatorship. But while 


the Government dictates political poli-~ 


cies, the industrialists like Stinnes 
dictate economic conditions. The at- 
tempt of the industrialists to make a 


bargain with the French seems to 
have failed. 

In the meantime the French have 
made agreements with the German 
labor unions, and under those agree- 
ments wage-earners, by the order of 
their union officials, have been going 
back to work. In those agreements 
are such provisions as that working 
conditions will be settled by labor or- 
ganizations without French interfer- 
ence, that German workmen’s laws are 
to be recognized by the French, and 
that as soon as the miners return to 
work French sentries and other signs 
of military occupation will be with- 
drawn, but that all workers who have 


remained to work under the French © 


will have French protection—pre- 
sumably by civil means. 

The French victory on the Marne 
did not mean the end of the conflict, 
and this French victory in the Ruhr 
does not mean that the contest wil! 
not continue. There seems, however, 
as little doubt now of the defeat of 
the German aims as there was when 
the German troops in September, 
1914, were thrown back to the Aisne. 


PREMIERS IN COUNCIL 


M* ASQUITH, former Prime .Min- 
ister of Great Britain, in his 
very plain-spoken and illuminating re- 
cent articles on “The Genesis of the 
War” gave an animating description 
of the meeting in_war time of the Pre- 
miers of the British Dominions with 
the home Cabinet. They were told 
everything; they were taken into the 
utmost secret confidence of the Eng- 
lish Ministry; thereby they felt them- 
selves made a part of the war enter- 
prise, and returned home to stimulate 
and encourage their own peoples to 
“carry on” with the rest of the Em- 
pire. 

From the beginning these councils 
of Premiers have been practical, posi- 
tive, productive things. We only wish 
that our conferences of Governors of 
the States resembled them more 
closely than they do. Two conferences 
are going on as we write. One deals 
with .Empire economics; the other 
with the defense of what is coming 
more and more to be called the British 
Commonwealth of: Nations. These are 


“far from being non-controversial 
“topics, or such as easily result in good- 
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natured amity. An English corre- 
spondent writes us, on the contrary, 
that they have been the subject of 
acute political controversy, arousing 
bitter party feeling in the overseas 
portions of the Empire. 

The British position as to the sec- 
ond conference naturally is that lately 
stated by the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, that “the defense of an Em- 
pire, spread over all the seas of the 
world, cannot be sustained indefinitely 
by one small island in the North Sea.” 
The British view is strengthened by 
the fact that the home country now 
has additional burdens to bear because 
of the mandates it has accepted in the 
East and in Africa, and because of the 
changes in the theories of sea and air 
warfare. There was a time when the 
phrase, “If you want our help, call us 
to your councils,” was supposed to 
represent the Dominions’ attitude. 
Now the feeling is certainly far dif- 
ferent; participation in defense of the 
Empire under fair conditions and 
with the privilege of Dominion initia- 
tive is certain if the time comes when 
it is needed. 


A FAMILY OF NATIONS 


The accounts of sessions already 
helped by the Imperial Conferences 
indicate that there is a friendly feel- 
ing toward the League of Nations. It 
was brought out under the definition 
of Lord Robert Cecil that the object 
of the League was not to.impose set- 
tlements but to bring about agree- 
ments, and to secure international 
peace not by force but by interna- 
tional co-operation. This he applied 
to the recent Turco-Greek and Italo- 
Greek questions, maintaining that the 
League had, within the definition just 
given, proved a beneficial influence. 

In the tariff discussion in the Con- 
ference there is naturally a difference 
of opinion between the Dominions, 
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which feel the need of a protectionist 
policy for themselves, and the tradi- 
tional conservative English view of 
almost complete free trade. . Des- 
patches state rather humorously that 
“the indications are that the Domin- 
ions intend to give the mother country 
an intensive educational course in the 
principles of protection.” 

One interesting development of the 
economic branch of the Conferences 
was the statement that the British 
Government is now prepared to lend 
its credit to help on the development 
of the smaller of the British colonies, 
and this, the President of the Board 
of Trade pointed out, was not phiilan- 
thropy but was founded on the sound- 
est business motives, as well as being 
helpful toward binding together the 
big and little overseas colonies and 
possessions of Great Britain. Debate 
was had on various economic topics, 
such as that of giving preference to 
all parts of the Empire over foreign- 
ers in trade and the scheme put for- 
ward by Premier Bruce, of Australia, 
for a purchasing pool for food and 
raw material for the Empire. Still 
another question under debate was the 
new naval base at Singapore, of which 
we have spoken in these columns. It 
is even possible that a wide scheme in- 
volving the imposition of a preferen- 
tial tariff on some of the more impor- 
tant foodstuffs will be favored. 

One interesting circumstance of the 
Imperial Conference is that coinciden- 
tally Southern Rhodesia begins life, so 
to speak, as a self-governing colony of 
the British Empire. Heretofore it 
has been a Crown possession, admin- 
istered by the British South African 
Company for the whole of its previous 
thirty years of existence. It has now 
grown in prosperity and importance 
in civilization and stands in its politi- 
cal entity as a permanent memorial to 
the genius and ability of Cecil Rhodes. 
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INVADING A SANCTUARY 


; dae Government with the help of 
private individuals and associa- 
tions has established some remarkable > 
game refuges on the coast of Louisi- 
ana, Their location is shown in the 
accompanying map. 

In the heart of this nest of refuges 
it has been proposed by Mr. Edward 
A. Mcllhenny to organize a hunting 
club with a very large membership. 
We can think of nothing which would 
do more to injure the cause of game 
protection than the successful prose- 
cution of this plan. If Governmental 
refuges are to be nothing but feed- 
ing grounds for private sporting 
clubs, the whole movement to create 
such protected areas will receive a 
black eye. 

It might be perfectly proper to cre- 
ate a public shooting ground near a 
game refuge, provided that proper bag 
limits were made and the protected 
area properly patrolled. Every public 
shooting ground should, in fact, con- 
tain a sanctuary where birds. and 
game can rest undisturbed. To per- 
mit a private enterprise to monopolize 
a benefit which ought to belong to the 
people as a whole will stir up animosi- 
ties and lead to the invasion of the 
sanctuaries themselves to an extent 
which would do irreparable damage. 

It is curious to find this plan being 
put forward by Mr. MclIlhenny as a 
conservation scheme. It is surprising 
also to note that Mr. McIlhenny was 
one of the fathers of the Rockefeller 
Refuge scheme, the chief purpose of 
which his present plan would undoubt- 
ed!y destroy. 


YANKEE DOODLE DANDY! 


—— came into its crowning 
glory in the World’s Series of 
this year. There has never been, we 
believe, a contest between two teams 
as replete with dramatic happenings 
as the tournament between the Giants 
and the Yanks, which resulted in a 
victory for the American League to 
the tune of four games to two. It was 
a victory for the bat over the pitcher’s 
arm, for both teams fielded and ran 
with almost equal brilliancy. Babe 
Ruth, the Yankee’s doughty champion, 
at last succeeded in coming through 
in a World’s Series with the full 
power of his mighty club and with a 
record which was little marred by the 
fact that in the final game of the 
series he struck out with three men 
on bases and with one run needed to 
tie the score. His team mate, Meusel, 
shortly thereafter relieved the situa- 
tion by driving in runs enough to tie 
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"TIS POLITICLY DONE 


(2 Henry VI, Act III, Scene 1) 











Reid in the Austin (Texas) American 


Cassel in the New York Evening World 
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the score and have one to spare. Babe 
Ruth has played a remarkable game 
all the year, even though he did not 
tie his record for home runs. His 
comeback, after the only too obvious 
evidence that he was “slipping,” has 
been recognized everywhere as a vic- 
tory of character and has been one of 
the most noteworthy and worth-while 
events of the baseball year. 

Those who followed the World’s 
Series have little doubt why baseball 
is the game popular above all others 
in America. 


TEACHING HONESTY 


HE report of the National Honesty 
Bureau to the effect that three 
billion dollars are taken from the 
American people every year through 
theft and treachery seems to justify 
the attempt of this new organization 
to present definite, regular courses for 
teaching honesty in the schools. “In- 
side” thefts, that is, embezzlements by 
trusted employees, have multiplied six 
times, and “outside” thefts more than 
twelve times, in the last ten years, the 
report states. 

In the past, honesty instruction has 
been left largely to chance and has 
formed only a “dim, implicit back- 
ground in the schools.” The National 
Honesty Bureau, founded by William 
B. Joyce, of the National Surety Com- 
pany of New York, with the co-opera- 
tion of educators and other business 
men, is an experiment worth watching. 
Under the direction of Dr. William 
Byron Forbush, an “honesty book” 
has been prepared and distributed to 
teachers throughout the country. By 
means of stories, pictures, recitations, 
plays, and other educational devices 
the book emphasizes for children the 
desirability of being honest. 

A programme for home and com- 
munity co-operation is included. It is 
planned to study carefully the motives 
for dishonesty and to stress the prac- 
tical value of honest living. The no- 
tion that it is clever to “get by” with 
some dishonest action has been found 
the basis for much juvenile misde- 
meanor. The National Honesty Bu- 
reau, with its backing of practical 
business men, will combat this current 
idea by showing that a code of strict 
integrity is demanded in modern busi- 
ness, that upon this ideal of honesty 
financial credit and positions of re- 
sponsibility are founded. The appeal 
to patriotism, to the heroic, to pride in 
clean scholarship, and similar themes, 
is emphasized in the plan of instruc- 
tion. It has long been realized that 
the teaching of theft is often-an easy 
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matter. With skilled and organized 
effort behind it, this movement to teach 
honesty should meet with appreciable 
success. 


FIGHTING IT OUT 
IN COMMITTEE 

N Oklahoma the foolish talk of bul- 

lets and martial law has passed, 
and the battles now fought are in 
legislative committees and in the 
newspapers. This is as it should be. 
The place to try out the issues be- 
tween the Klan, the Governor, and the 
great body of people who care more 
for good government and peace than 
they do for either Klan or Govern- 
ment, is the Legislature and the 
courts. 

The early sessions of the State 
Legislature were not pleasing to the 
Governor. There was much more in- 
terest shown in the proposal to im- 
peach Governor Walton than there 
was in restricting the activities of the 
Klan. An attempt to disqualify mem- 
bers of the Klan who were also mem- 
bers of the Legislature in any vote 
for impeachment proceedings was 
promptly tabled. A programme of 
impeachment procedure is _ being 
formed as we write. Meanwhile, the 
Klan itself has publicly indicated its 
willingness to aid legislation forbid- 
ding the use of mask and hood and 
gown in public and restricting the use 
solely to meetings in the society’s 
halls and in licensed parades. This 
is excellent so far as it goes, but it 
should be remembered that if an asso- 
ciation plans secretly to “regulate” 
the community and carries out its be- 
hests by unmasked mobs the evil effect 
is practically the same as before. The 
Governor is right in demanding that 
perpetrators of mob violence should be 


severely prosecuted and punished and 


that the State should have lists of at 
least all officers of organizations. 

That the Klan has not died out, as 
some observers claim, is indicated by 
the announcement that “the biggest 
Klan demonstration ever staged” was 
lately called for October 24 at Dallas, 
Texas, during the Texas State Fair, 
and that it was expected that perhaps 
150,000 masked and hooded Klan 
members might parade. 


PINCHOT PUTS PROHIBITION 
UP TO THE PRESIDENT 
IFFORD PINCHOT, Governor of 
Pennsylvania, has spoken right 
out in meeting again on the question 
of enforcing the Prohibition Law. 
The occasion of his remarks was the 
Citizenship Conference at Washing- 











24 October 


ton, and here are some of the things 
which he said: Cis ‘a 


Two facts stand out in the confused 
and troubled enforcement situation 
of to-day. One is the steadily in- 
creasing determination of decent peo-. 
ple to have the law enforced. The 
other is the steadily increasing viola- 
tion of the law by the criminal ele- 
ments. The former was to be ex- 
pected. The reason for the latter is 
not far to seek. 

The Highteenth Amendment has 
been betrayed in the house of its 
friends. Measured by the respect ac- 
corded it, it has failed, and the rea- 
son is that no sincere, intelligent, 
and concerted Nation-wide effort has 
ever been made to enforce it. 


He gave a history of the part which 
politics had played in the appointment 
of Federal prohibition directors in his 
own State: 


Under the Federal Government our 
first and second prohibition directors 
in Pennsylvania were Democrats se- 
lected for political reasons. To 
spread the mantle of charity over 
them, it may be said that they went 
out of office without having advanced 
the cause they were supposed to 
champion. 

The third director was the noto- 
rious McConnell, a politician known 
to be opposed to the Eighteenth 
Amendment when he was appointed. 
McConnell’s appointment, which was 
a scandal in itself, was promptly fol- 
lowed by the release on alleged 
fraudulent permits of many hundreds 
of thousands of gallons of whisky, 
and a little later by his own indict- 
ment and that of a number of his 
assistants for such release. 

McConnell’s performance was pre- 
cisely what must have been looked 
for by any one who knew him. It is 
difficult not to believe that what he 
did was expected and intended by the 
power to which his appointment was 
due. After McConnell the next direc- 
tor made a record which offers no 
chance for praise. The next was of 
a wholly different character, but was 
removed when his work had scarcely 
begun. 


Governor Pinchot gave high praise 
to the present director, William G. 
Murdock, who “is the first,” he said, 
“in the history of enforcement in 
Pennsylvania to whom the State may 
look for real results. Major Murdock 
and Mr. Sams, one of his colleagues 
in the enforcement work in eastern 
Pennsylvania (I do not know the en- 
forcement officer in western Pennsyl- 
vania, of whom I hear excellent re- 
ports), have given convincing evidence 
of their desire to use every power at 
their command in compelling respect 
for the Constitution and laws of the 
United States.” Later in his speech 
he added: “I wish to pay my 


hearty tribute of gratitude and re- 
spect to the Federal Department of 
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Justice for its efforts for law enforce- 
ment made in Pennsylvania and for 
the admirable and untiring co-opera- 
tion the State administration has re- 
ceived from that Federal Depart- 


ment.” 
The troubles of the Pennsylvania 
Federal enforcement officers’ he 


summed up in the following words: 


Unfortunately, they are  handi- 
capped because the most elementary 
principles of good business manage- 
ment have been disregarded in the 
organization of the Government en- 
forcement work. I refer, for example, 
to the unwise division of authority, 
to the fact that both of them are com- 
pelled to do their work through 
agents, of whose history and connec- 
tions they have no knowledge and in 
whose selection they have no voice, 
and under rules and _ regulations 
framed at Washington, which often 
fail wholly to meet local conditions. 


Newspapers headlined the story of 
Pinchot’s speech as an attack on 
President Coolidge. It may be ground 
for an attack later on if the President 
doesn’t live up to the expectations of 
those who are laboring to make the 
country dry. When Governor Pinchot 
says, “The President alone, in my 
opinion, can meet the present emer- 
gency,” it seems that there is no rea- 
son why the President and the Gov- 
ernor should not find themselves in 
hearty accord. Very shortly there 
will be a conference called at the 
White House to consider this very 
problem. After this conference there 
should be no doubt as to the Presi- 
dent’s position. He has been in office 
put two months and a half. It is a 
little soon to expect him to solve all 
the problems of political influence and 
hostility which have done so much to 
handicap the Federal enforcement of 
the Volstead Act. 


AND STILL THEY COME 

ESPITE the mechanical restrictive 

limitations placed on American 
immigration, the figures for the fiscal 
year 1922-23 show how strongly the 
law of supply and demand continues 
to govern the flow of aliens into Amer- 
ica. The total immigrant movement 
was 673,406, of which 522,919 were in 
the “immigrant alien” classification, 
while the total outward flow was only 
200,586, making the net increase in 
alien population 472,820. This net 


increase has been exceeded only five 
times since outgoing figures have been 
gathered by the Government—that is 
to say, since 1907. 

The notable net increases in popula- 
tion were: Negroes, 8,784; Cubans, 
4,167; English, 48,808; French, 32,- 
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495; German, 67,548; Mexican, 72,087; 
Scandinavians, 35,071; Scotch, 39,289. 
The Irish and the peasant peoples of 
Central and Southern Europe in totals 
were far below those of pre-war years. 
The influx of Africans, Mexicans, and 
Cubans indicates the races that are 
taking the places of the unskilled 
workers from those regions. 

There is no difficulty in naming the 
causes of the relatively large percent- 
age of arrivals from Germany and 
northwestern Europe, particularly 
Scotland and England. Unemployment 
is high in Great Britain and the de- 
mand good in the United States. Liv- 
ing conditions in Germany for the 
middle class are most unsatisfactory. 

As further reflecting the effect of 
the law of supply and demand, the oc- 
cupations of the aliens who came is 
interesting. The number of profes- 
sional men was fifty per cent higher 
than in 1922, the chief gains being 
among electricians (four times as 
many) and engineers (more than 
twice as many). This further shows 
the effect of European economic con- 
ditions on the middle class. The num- 
ber classed as skilled workers was 
more than one-sixth of the total and 
twice as many as were admitted in 
1922, the figures being 106,213 and 
51,588 respectively. The chief gains 
in the skilled classes were in black- 
smiths, carpenters and joiners, en- 
gineers, iron and steel workers, and 
various structural workers. Of farm 
laborers, 25,905 were admitted, as 
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compared with 10,529 in 1922, and 
only 943 left the country, whereas 
2,690 returned to their homes in 1922. 
As for unskilled laborers, 83,552 were 
admitted as compared with 32,726 last 
year, and only 32,912 left as compared 
with 100,058 in 1922. 

One-sixth of the immigrants came 
over the Canadian border, and the 
number of those who returned from 
the United States was less than one- 
sixth of this number. More than 
75,000 Mexicans entered, while less 
than 3,000 had returned across the Rio 
Grande up to July 1. 

So far as racial regulation is con- 
cerned, the quota law is fulfilling the 
intentions of those who framed it. 
The utilization of Mexican, Cuban, and 
African unskilled labor in place of 
that from Central and Southern Eu- 
rope indicates the possibility of im- 
porting labor on a temporary basis 
such as is done in European countries 
and was done by us during the war. 
Every week finds public opinion grow- 
ing in favor of some form of examina- 
tion of prospective immigrants in 
their home countries. The dangerous 
monthly steamship races in New York 
Harbor and the economic hardships 
involved have awakened the entire 
country to the necessity for modifying 
the operation of the quota law. 


A RAILWAY MAN AND 
HIS COMMUNITY 
ALPH PETERS, who died in Brook- 
lyn on October 10, was for 
eighteen years President and General 
Manager of the Long Island Railway. 
He was an excellent example of the 
type of railway man that recognizes 
the common interest of the railway 
with the people it serves. They must 
prosper together or starve together. 
When the Pennsylvania system took 
over the Long Island road, Mr. Peters, 
as a result of long railway experience 
in various capacities, set deliberately 
to work to improve Long Island as a 
place in which to live and in order 
that the railway itself might prosper. 
For instance, he did all he could to 
encourage and promote market gar- . 
dening and to knit closer the living 
and traveling relations between the 
island towns and villages and the 
metropolis. If we are rightly in- 
formed, it was largely due to Mr. 
Peters that proof was gained that 
what had been considered great 
stretches of barren sand and tough 
scrub oak were capable of bearing 
good crops. Thereupon the truck- 
farm industry grew marvelously. 
More than this merely physical im- 
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From an Etching by Ernest Roth. 





Courtesy of the Roosevelt Memorial Association 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S BIRTHPLACE, TO BE DEDICATED OCTOBER 27 AS ROOSEVELT HOUSE 


provement was initiated or advanced 
by this far-seeing railway man. He 
was active in all sorts of civic, social, 
and educational enterprises and was 
urgent in the effort to secure a steam- 
ship line with Montauk Point as its 
western port. In the war time he 
made a fine record of speed and effi- 
ciency in moving troops and supplies 
and in other ways. 

A railway president ought to be the 
most practically efficient and valuable 
citizen of the community in which he 
lives. Ralph Peters recognized that 
good business and good citizenship 
had not conflicting but common claims 


upon his attention. The Long Island 
Railroad is certainly capable of fur- 
ther improvement, but its late chief 
put it on the right line of progress. 
During his rule the road multiplied 
its number of passengers carried 
yearly by five and its freight tonnage 
by four, electrified its principal lines, 
and eliminated many grade crossings. 
As the Brooklyn “Eagle” remarks: 
“Mr. Peters was not only interested 
in building up the facilities of the 
road, but he was instrumental in 
building up the business of the island 
to the point where it would maintain 
a bigger and better railroad.” 





THE POETS AND THE 
UNIVERSITIES 
+ HE announcement that Walter de 
la Mare has been appointed lec- 
turer on poetry at Liverpool. Univer- 
sity, and the announcement that Rob- 
ert Bridges, poet laureate of England, 
has been invited to fill the creative 
arts fellowship at the University of 
Michigan next year, suggest a grow- 
ing appreciation on the part of the 
universities for the work of the. poet 
and the inspiration of the poet’s per- 
sonality. It is not a new thing, to be 
sure. One recalls that Thomas Gray 
occupied a chair at Cambridge with- 
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out the obligation of delivering lec- 
tures. But the modern revival of an 
old precedent is of interest, following 
as it does a period of more or less aca- 
demic indifference to poetic achieve- 
ment. And so far as American uni- 
versities are concerned, the creative 
fellowship idea is a distinct innova- 
tion. Such poets as Lowell and Long- 
fellow, who were also professors, may 
have enjoyed some preference on 
account of their achievements in lit- 
erature, but their classroom duties 
were not lessened to favor their crea- 
tive activities. Neither did such ap- 
pointments reflect the direct recogni- 
tion of poetic output, as does the 
appointment of Mr. de la Mare. The 
terms of the Michigan fellowship are: 
Simply to pay to the incumbent of 
the fellowship a salary which will 
allow him to live without worrying 
over means of subsistence, to provide 
working facilities, to relieve him of 
all academic duties, and simply to 
allow him to work at the production 
of his own pictures, poems, or what- 
ever may be. 


This fellowship, started in 1921, 
was held for two years by Robert 
Frost, the New England poet, who 
now goes to Amherst. A similar non- 
teaching fellowship is held by Percy 
MacKaye at Miami University, in 
Ohio. All of these appointments indi- 
cate a tendency to recognize and aid 
creative work and to emphasize the 
cultural and inspirational benefits of 
an accomplished scholar working with 
or among undergraduate students. 


HATS OFF TO HER LADYSHIP! 


OOKING at her as she stands in 

the fresh grass by a brookside, 
placid, fawn-eyed, unpretentious, one 
would never suspect that she has saved 
the lives of 12,000,000 children. She 
is the best friend that war-worn Eu- 
rope found in the world. She relieved 
the suffering of to-day; she saved the 
men and women of to-morrow. With- 
out her, the slow wasting of war’s 
aftermath would have spread a more 
terrible devastation in 1940 than the 


red carnage of the battle-front ever 


brought in the frenzied years of con- 
flict. She overcame the enemies that 
walk in the wake of war—famine, and 
pestilence, and children dwarfed and 
imbecile. She is the American dairy 
cow. She stands in the stanchions of 
the United States, 23,000,000 strong. 
Every two dairy cows in the United 
States, on the average, have saved one 
child’s life in Europe in addition to 
doing their duty at home. 

Herbert Hoover paid the cow this 
tribute when, the other day, he ad- 
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dressed the World’s Dairy Congress in 
session in Washington: “The feeding 
of these masses of undernourished 
children’ demonstrated from the out- 
set,” he said, “that there was no sub- 
stitute for milk and that, while a wide 
range of alternatives existed among 
other foodstuffs, this commodity was 
essential for their restoration to 
health and strength. It could well be 
said that the saving of these millions 
of children was accomplished only - by 
virtue of the strength of the American 
dairy industry.” 

That ought to settle the age-old 
argument as to which of the domestic 
animals is man’s best servant. Much 
poetry, eulogy, and fine sentiment have 
been written around the horse and the 
dog. The cow has been comparatively 
little on the printed page and hardly 
at all in the history of wars. Hers is 
not the heroic réle of the soldier’s 
mount, of the police dog among the 
tangled wires, not even of the braying 
mule in a pack-train moving through 
the mud. She is one of those who, 
when fifes scream and battle flags fly, 
stay behind and do a homely duty. Yet 
without her the world were lost. 


ROOSEVELT HOUSE 


@) N October 27 the doors of Roose- 
velt House, built by the Woman’s 
Roosevelt Memorial Association, will 
be formally opened. The projecting 
portion of the building, shown in the 
accompanying illustration, is, in its 
exterior and on its first and second 
floors, an exact replica of the house in 
which Theodore Roosevelt was born in 
1858. It will contain much of the fur- 
nishings of the original house which 
occupied the same site. The rest of 
the building will be devoted to the ex- 
hibition of the Roosevelt memorabilia 
collected“ by the Roosevelt Memorial 
Association and to the executive offices 
of that and the Woman’s Roosevelt 
Memorial Association. The former 
has already gathered together an 
amazing collection of letters, pam- 
phlets, cartoons, and newspaper and 
magazine files which ought to be of 
inestimable value to future historians. 
Of more dramatic interest, however, 
is the collection. of Elkhorn ranch 
relics, which include Roosevelt’s rifle, 
his shotgun, his Colt revolver, his 
round-up hat, his “chaps,” his com- 
pass, his drinking cup, and his spec- 
tacles. There is also the organ which 
Roosevelt bought for the use of the 
wives of his ranch partners. It is not 
difficult to prophesy that Roosevelt 
House will become a mecca for pil- 
grims from all over the country. 
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FORD, BILLIONAIRE 
REVOLUTIONARY 


CCORDING to the Standard 
A Dictionary, one definition of 

“revolution” is: “An extensive 
or radical and usually somewhat sud- 
den change in anything, as in govern- 
mental, social, or other conditions, 
relations, or methods, or the means 
or movement by which it is accom- 
plished.” It is not necessary, there- 
fore, to advocate the overthrow of a 
government or political system in or- 
der to be a revolutionary. Any one 
who advocates and tries to bring about 
an extensive and radical change in 
sociai or industrial conditions is prop- 
erly termed a revolutionary. In that 
sense one of the foremost revolution- 
aries of the world is the man who is 
reputed to be the richest man in the 
world—Henry Ford. 

When a revolutionary has such com- 
mand of power as Henry Ford has, it 
is only common sense to try to under- 
stand him. Either to support him or 
to combat him without understanding 
him and his purposes is folly. To 
attribute to him purposes which he 
does not have serves no good end. 
Supporters who do so fool themselves. 
Opponents who do so beat the air. 

As everybody in America knows, or 
should know, Henry Ford wants Mus- 
cle Shoals. Why? 

People opposed to Mr. Ford’s politi- 
cal activities do not all see him alike. 
Some of those who think his political 
ideas dangerous do not mistrust his 
statements of his purposes. In seek- 
ing to purchase from the United 
States Government the enormous 
water power of Muscle Shoals, on the 
Tennessee River, as developed by the 
Government during the war, includ- 
ing the great dam, two air-fixing ni- 
trate plants, and quarries, and also 
incidentally a steam plant ninety 
miles away, built to supply power till 
the dam is completed, Mr. Ford an- 
nounced his purpose as that of produc- 
ing fertilizer by fixation of nitrates 
from the air and of providing power 
for the use of the farming communi- 
ties in the region round about. 

In his attempt to secure this great 
water power he has met powerful 
opposition. 

One reason for the opposition is 
that responsible men in Congress and 
in the executive departments believe 
that the Government should receive a 
guaranty that the power will be used 
for the avowed purposes. This is a 
legitimate reason which Mr. Ford 
should recognize. No man with any 
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sense of loyalty to a trust could per- 
mit this enormous property to pass 
out of the hands of his wards, the 
public, except under conditions insur- 
ing its use for public purposes—or 
under conditions certain to bring pub- 
lic profit. 

Another reason for opposition is the 
belief that the terms under which Mr. 
Ford would take Muscle Shoals would 
not be in accord with sound public 
policy. Under those terms Mr. Ford 
would obtain a lease for one hundred 
years. To say that no such lease 
should be granted is not to distrust 
Mr. Ford, for Mr. Ford is not going 
to live for one hundred years. It is 
not even to distrust Mr. Ford’s asso- 
ciates, for his associates are not going 
to live one hundred years. It simply 
means that no one to-day has any 
right to bind the Government of to- 
day by a contract with people of a 
future and totally different age. The 
making of such contracts for the pos- 
session of natural resources is a policy 
which has been rightly abandoned and 
should not be renewed. 

Opposition, however, has angered 
Mr. Ford. He has ascribed to his 
opponents unworthy motives and pur- 
poses. In his statement issued on 
October 11 he has said that the oppo- 
sition of the Secretary of War, Mr. 
Weeks, was for the purpose of injur- 
ing him and that he was convinced 
that the negotiations between him and 
Mr. Weeks were really negotiations 
between him and some other parties 
representing not the Government but 
private interests. Indeed, he says that 
water power and fertilizer interests 
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control the situation. In return, the 
idea is given out at Washington, 
though not officially, that Mr. Ford’s 
objects are not to serve the farmer 
with cheap fertilizer, and local indus- 
tries with cheap power, and the Gov- 
ernment with access to nitrates for 
ammunition in time of war, but to 
get electric power for himself and to 
further his own Presidential ambi- 
tions. 

It is unfortunate that in America 
questions of great public policy cannot 
be discussed without danger of divert- 
ing the discussion into personal re- 
criminations. The issue at stake in 
the Muscle Shoals controversy ought 
to remain a public issue. 

In order to understand that public 
issue it is necessary to understand 
Mr. Ford’s avowed purpose. 

Briefly, Mr. Ford is bent on doing 
all he can to abolish human waste. In 
his book “The New Henry Ford,”’ 


1The New Henry Ford. By Allan L. Benson. 
Illustrated. The Funk & Wagnalls Company, New 
York and London. &2. 
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Allan L. Benson, once candidate of the 
Socialist party for the Presidency, but 
now not even a member of it, thus 
characterizes Mr. Ford and gives the 
key to his public actions: 


Mr. Ford sees the world in great 
disorder, and his passion of passions 
is to set it right. 

A river that is rolling its way to 
the sea without working is to Mr. 
Ford a river in disorder, and he longs 
to put it in order by making it work. 
He is positively pained at the spec- 
tacle of enough water power going to 
waste to “run the United States,” as 
he expresses it, including heating, 
cooking, and lighting. He feels as 
might a good housewife if she were 
to see a neighbor wasting food, gas, 
and coal while her hungry children 
were shivering in the darkness. 

Mr. Ford believes there should al- 
ways be work and a good living for 
everybody who wants to work. That 
there is not work for everybody is 
proof to his mind that something is 
the matter—that the world is in dis- 
order. He would put the world to 
rights by harnessing its natural 
forces and cutting off its parasites. 














































(C) Akers Airphoto Corp. 


WHAT MR. FORD HANKERS AITER—SHOULD HE HAVE 


IT?—MUSCLE SHOALS 





As Mr. Benson represents Mr. Ford 
in his book (which passed under Mr. 
Ford’s eye, except for its final chap- 
ter, and has apparently his approval 
as at least not a misrepresentation of 
him), the chief thing on which he has 
set his mind is the revolution of agri- 
culture. Mr. Ford believes that all the 
farming that needs to be done in a 
year can be done in twenty-five days. 
He would first tear down the fences. 
How about the animals? In Mr. 
Ford’s opinion, there should not be 
any animals on the ordinary farm. 
Tractors are better than _ horses. 
Vegetable products can give better 
milk than any cow can give. The 
animals that we need for food and 
wool could be raised on great ranges. 
To get rid of the animals on the farm 
is not merely to substitute what, in 
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Mr. Ford’s opinion, is efficient ma- 
chinery for inefficient ;.it is to release 
men and women from drudgery. This 
is how Mr. Ford puts it: 

The day is nearly past when farm- 
ers will be the slaves of their ani- 
mals. Just think what this slavery 
means to the farmer and his wife. It 
is almost impossible for either of 
them ‘to leave home for more than a 
few hours. The farmer must get up 
early in the morning, feed his stock, 
and milk the cows. His wife must 
take care of the milk and make but- 
ter. At night the stock must be fed 
again and the cows must be milked 
again—and again the farmer’s wife 
must take care of the milk. All 
through the winter, horses—that will 
not do a day’s work on the farm until 
the next spring—must be fed, and 
when the horses go to work they plow 
less land for a dollar’s worth of feed 
than a tractor will plow for a dollar’s 
worth of. gasoline. 


Men released from slavery to ani- 
mals could do their farm work in 
twenty-five days of the year, accord- 
ing to Mr. Ford—and he was raised 
on a farm and has done farm work 
himself—and then could spend their 
time in village industries. As to this 
Mr. Ford says: 

Some of the finest workmanship in 
our cars is performed in little shops 
that we have established on water- 
power sites in villages around Detroit 
—shops in which only one thing is 
made and made well. Every village 
should have such industries. It is to 
the interest of manufacturers as well 
as to farmers that there should be 
such village industries. Waste water 
power can often be utilized, and that 
decreases the cost of production. Lots 
of little things can be manufactured 
in country towns better than in cities. 


There will be, according to Mr. 
Ford, farming corporations in which 
one may buy shares of stock. Farm- 
ers will be recruited from the city and 
will apply manufacturing methods to 
farm life. Fertilizers will not come 
from animals but will be obtained 
from the air. Fertilizers, however, 
are not so greatly needed as supposed, 
for land can be kept enriched by deep 
plowing and subsoiling. Water power 
can be used when available. Engines 
in the future will use as fuel, not 
gasoline, but alcohol, which can be 
made from almost anything that 
grows. 

It is this vision of the future that 
Mr. Ford has as he seeks to get rid of 
waste and to use the resources that 
are about us. 

Would it be really a better world in 
which to live? Would the farmer of the 
future be happier without his animals 
about him? (Would people from the 


farms be happier to work at village in- 
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dustries, engaged in repetitive tasks? 
Is it sound public’ policy to turn all 
our streams into power for turning 
more machines? Is the water that 
runs without turning a wheel neces- 
sarily going to waste? Is it so im- 
portant to make all these changes that 
we must run the risk involved in turn- 
ing over great power to one man, how- 
ever benevolent his intentions? These 
are the questions and others like them 
that we should be discussing instead 
of one another’s motives. 

Really, the question presented by 
Muscle Shoals is that which is always 
involved when enthusiasm aroused by 


a vision meets caution schooled in ex- 


perience. 


DON’T GIVE UP 
THE SHIPS 


MONG the plethora of special 
A days and weeks which make the 

calendar just one reminder 
after another there is at least one 
which deserves hearty celebration. It 
is Navy Day. The war brought to 
many Americans, as it brought to 
Samuel Gompers, a realization of the 
place of the Navy in the scheme of 
our National life. Mr. Gompers re- 
cently wrote a letter to the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, Theodore 
Roosevelt, im which he said: 

I really felt during my life that - 
wars were unnecessary, that there - 
could be some way to eliminate them. 
But nations are like individuals. 
There are times when a nation must 
defend her people and her institu- 
tions. 

It is the American hope, in which 
I share, that the American Navy shall 
be the envoy and messenger of peace 
not only of our own country but of 
the world, and, in any eventuality, 
defend the lives and the heritage of 
our citizenship. 

During the Harding Administration 
the United States took the lead in a 
movement to lessen the burden of 
naval armament and to promote the 
peaceful purpose of the Nation’s Navy. 
It was a dramatic and great achieve- 
ment to secure the co-operation of the 
leading Powers in arriving at an in- 
ternational limitation upon the num- 
ber of capital ships. But the value of 
that achievement will be lost unless 
the United States keeps up to the full 
its quota of power under the interna- 
tional agreement. It will be as unfor- 
tunate for the United States and the 
world for us to fall below the agreed 
power as it would be for us willfully 
to exceed it. We cannot -play our 
rightful part in any future move for 
reduction or readjustment of naval 
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power unless we maintain the strength 
to which we are entitled. 

According to the evidence of the 
Navy League, we are below our 
strength in scout cruisers and long- 
range submarines, but Americans 
should remember that it is not only 
necessary to have the ships, but it is 
also necessary to maintain them ac- 
cording to the highest standards of 
naval efficiency. It is not even enough 
to have the individual ships kept fully 
manned and properly captained. The 
Navy must be provided with full op- 
portunity to act in fleet formation, for 
without adequate fleet practice the 
power of a navy is largely lost. The 
number and type of vessels in a navy 
may be taken as an indication of its 
potential power, but its actual power 
is determined by the manner in which 
these separate units are molded into 
a fleet. 


MISCHIEF MAKING 


OMING to America, from Eng- 

land, as a Zionist without hope, 

Israel Zangwill last week was 
understood to advise American Jews 
to vote as Jews. 

What he said, according to a de- 
tailed report in the New York 
“Times,” was: 

If there is no Jewish vote to-day 
it is a disgrace, not a policy to be 
commended. If Jews will neither use 
their vote to protect themselves nor 
to express their ethical conceptions, 
then they do but cumber the ground. 


In saying that Israel Zangwill un- 
wittingly did all that he could to 
transfer to America the spirit of anti- 
Semitism that has cursed Europe. 

If the advice attributed to Israel 
Zangwill were to be followed, it would 
do more than anything -else, except 
similar advice to other racial or re- 
iigious groups, to justify the existence, 
if not the methods, of the Ku Klux 
Klan. 

Strangely enough, the protest which 
Israel Zangwill drew from his audi- 
ence of Jews was not against this 
remark, but against his announcement 
of Zionism as dead. 

Whether Zionism is dead or not is 
not a vital concern to any one who is 
really American, be he Jew or Gentile. 
If a Jew owes allegiance to any other 
nation, whether it be the land of his 
birth or the land of his dreams, he is 
no true American and has no business 
to vote in America. ; 

Whatever mischief follows from 
what Israel Zangwill has said will un- 
fortunately be felt chiefly among those 
of his own faith. 




























NDER the sun, groaned Solomon, 
There is no new thing, no, not one. 
Nothing by man or God devised 
Holds any wonder, unsurmised; 
And in no throat of woman or bird 
Sleeps any note man hath not heard. 
New things are but old things reborn; 
There is one wisdom, which is scorn. 


SOLOMON 


BY HERMANN HAGEDORN 


Solomon, you had too many wives, 
Whose little hands held little knives 
That softly on your splendor crept 
And stabbed your vision as you slept. 
Solomon, in too many eyes 

You sought the elusive, beautiful prize. 
Only the steadfast and the true 

Find that which is forever new. 








THE ‘ANGLO-FRENCH CRISIS 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE BY ELBERT FRANCIS BALDWIN 


VERY summer Vichy, famous 
EK for its waters, attracts men of 
many nations. After the French, 

the most in evidence here are the Eng- 
lish. Discussion on the Anglo-French 
crisis between these two in this place 
of detachment seems to the point. I 
condense some that has come my way. 


GERMAN DISMEMBERMENT 


For instance, the English say to the 
French: “We have been jolly well 
bled. A million of our laborers are out 
of work. A million of our shopkeepers 
have lost their good old Teuton cus- 
tomer. If you French were not so 
keen to dismember Germany, our peo- 
ple would have more work and more 
trade. 

“You want to cut up Germany so 
as the better to dominate her. Bavaria 
would again relapse into a kingdom. 
Saxony would become Bolshevist prey. 
Prussia would be fought over by mon- 
archists and by Communists. Finally 
—and this is your real aim—the 
Rhineland would become an autono- 
mous or separate state. What you are 
really after is not so much your rep- 
arations—you want to rule Europe 
just as much as did Germany.” 

The French. “Messieurs les An- 
glais, your accusation is unjust and 
untrue. If we wanted to dismember 
Germany, we would not have taken the 
incompatible steps we have to take to 
get payments. Last winter the Ger- 
mans themselves were frank enough 
to admit the separatist tendencies in 
the Rhineland, in Bavaria, Saxony, 
and Prussia. But our entrance into 
the Ruhr naturally united all those 
separate states into one resistant mass. 
If we had had any imperialist aim, we 
should ourselves, by our own action, 
have frustrated it. But we had not 
and have not. As a matter of fact, the 
charge that France is either imperial- 
istic or militaristic is too absurd to 
merit attention.” 


LEGALITY OF OCCUPATION 


The English. “Well, let us suppose, 
then, that France is neither. But do 


you really believe that the Versailles 
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Treaty sanctions your Ruhr occupa- 
tion? Many of us do not. We do not 
think that it authorizes action by one 
or two governments as distinguished 
from Allied action in common. Nor 
do we even think that the sort of ac- 
tion authorized contemplates the occu- 
pation of German territory. Our 
Government has at last officially taken 
that position.” 

The French. “Yes, and to our 
amazement. The Treaty of Versailles 
says that in case of voluntary default 
by Germany the Allies may apply 
economic and financial reprisals and 
such other measures as the respective 
Governments may determine. Note 
the word respective, gentlemen. In 
1920 you acted on it, just as France 
and Belgium are acting to-day, when 
you, alone, took a measure favorable 
to the Germans by returning their 
property, and when Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain defended your separate action 
by quoting this clause of the Treaty. 

“Next, as to your claim that the sort 
of action authorized does not contem- 
plate the occupation of German terri- 
tory, pray ,note that Premier Lloyd 
George signed the Spa protocol, de- 
claring that, in default of German 
deliveries of coal, the Allies would 
occupy the Ruhr or other German ter- 
ritory. The next year the Allied Su- 
preme Council, Mr. Lloyd George be- 
ing its President, made a similar 
statement. When, last January, we 
went in, your Premier, Mr. Bonar 
Law, could not ask his Governmént to 
join ours because he doubted the ex- 
pediency of the move; yet he evidently 
did not question its legality, for he 
wished us success. Thus your present 
Government’s doubt certainly contra- 
dicts your previous official acts and 
utterances. But what is the use of 
entering upon the discussions? If you 
were serious in your doubt, you would 
have proposed it long before when we 
entered the Ruhr; is it not so?” 


BRITISH TRADE 


The English. “Well, let that pass 
too. Suppose you are legally justified. 
That does not lessen the force of the 


fact that you are treating Germany 
like an enemy instead of being kind to 
her. You are actually strangling the 
most highly developed area of her in- 
dustrial life. 

“Yes, yes, we know, we both start 
from the same base; that is, we both 
want Germany to pay to the limit. But 
how can she restore her finances, how 
can she pay, if her economic life is 
not free? You French and Belgians 
are forcibly interfering with that life. 
You are limiting the German power to 
pay. You may even destroy it. That 
is what you are doing by occupying 
the Ruhr. 

“In the next place, you are defeating 
yourselves. You are getting much 
less coal and coke from Germany than 
you did a year ago. Your exchange is 
now 83 francs to the pound; before the 
occupation it was 60; you have thus 
reduced your capacity to pay by just 
so much. 

“In the third place, you are upset- 
ting general trade. 

“In the fourth, and particularly, you 
are upsetting ours.” 

The French. “Sirs, the Ruhr has 
not been the cause of these things. 

“As to your men out of work, a year 
ago, when we were not in the Ruhr, 
you had many more workless than you 
have to-day. Why, even your anti- 
Ruhr Prime Minister confesses that 
the cause of your unemployment was 
not primarily due to the occupation. 

“As to your traders, the figures both 
of your exportations and importations 
since the occupation began surpass the 
figures for the corresponding months 
of 1922. In especial, your exportations 
to Germany have grown greatly. 

“As to being ‘kind’ to Germany, we 
do not want or expect to be unjust. 
But to be just we must not take an 
unintelligent view of the situation—is 
it not so?—and we must be firm. 
Should you, we ask you, any more than 
we, forget that Germany has refused 
to carry out the vital clauses of the 
Treaty of Versailles signed by her, 
that she has declined to deliver up the 
war culprits, that she has deliber- 
ately made her Government bankrupt 
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(though she well knows her citizenry 
is not) so as not to pay reparations, 
and that she has never made one hon- 
est effort towards such payments? We 
know that you do not forget these 
things either, because your Mr. Cham- 
berlain said so the other day.” 

The Englishe “Just let us go on, 
please. What we want to impress on 
you is that, in order to resist your 
Ruhr occupation, Germany has in- 
credibly inflated her currency, and of 
course it has proportionately depre- 
ciated. Our British trade suffers from 
this, as it does from yours or any 
other industry carried on at low cost 
in terms of gold values. We cannot 
compete with that kind of thing. On 
the other hand, we have got to com- 
pete with Germany because she is our 


commercial rival, and a corking one. | 


If we restore her, we shall be in for 
still more serious competition. But 
we can afford to run that risk in the 
interests of general trade, and it de- 
mands that Germany shall stop cur- 
rency inflation, shall impose proper 
taxes, shall balance her budget, and, 
above all, shall pay her debts.” 

The French. “The only means to 
those ends are no longer policies of 
coaxing, but of coercion. We have 
tried coaxing. Force, and only force, 
will now bring Germany to her senses. 
By causing havoc in the Ruhr eco- 
nomic and political organizations we 
knew that Germany would ultimately 
choose to execute the provisions of the 
Treaty of Versailles rather than 
longer to endure such havoc. 

“You English are right about our 
not. receiving enough coal and coke. 
But there is something we care about 
more than reparations in money or in 
kind—and that is to break that obsti- 
nate old Teuton will not to keep treaty 
promises. And we are breaking it. 
Signs indicate that we are creating 
instead the will to pay the promised 
reparations. For example, you note 
that at last the German Government 
has voted the severer taxes it should 
long ago have imposed. Why, it is 
even trying to stabilize the mark! 
Furthermore, it now proposes mort- 
gage guaranteed payments on the 
basis of agricultural and industrial 
products.” 


PASSIVE RESISTANCE 


The English. “You say you want to 
break the old German will. Well, if 
you keep at it long enough perhaps you 
will—that is, you may break Ger- 
many’s power of resistance. But at 
what a cost!—the cost of economic 
recovery. And all our Allied policy 
depends on that for its final success. 

“You are now bucking up against 
passive resistance, and it has lasted 
longer than you thought it would, hey? 
Well, we agree that the longer the 
Germans resist, the more hopeless will 
their position be afterwards. Our 
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Premier has said so. You say that 
passive resistance -would cease if we 
joined you. Why, we are with you in 
the demand that it stop; but, mind 
you, on two conditions: First, your 
consent to a new attempt to determine 
Germany’s capacity to pay—for. the 
1921 figures no longer correspond to 
present conditions. Second, your pro- 
posals for the restoration of the Ruhr 
on the cessation of resistance, by 
which we mean that your troops there 
should be reduced as rapidly as possi- 
ble and civil administration resumed.” 

The French. “Passive resistance is 
simply the development of the resist- 
ance Germany has put forth for four 
years to the execution of the Treaty of 
Versailles. We are in the Ruhr by 
treaty right, and we will evacuate only 
as Germany makes payments. By the 
Treaty Germany pledged herself to 
pay, by May, 1921, in cash or goods, 
20,000,000,000 gold marks ($5,000,- 
000,000). She paid considerably less 
than half. Then, considering her eco- 
nomic condition, the Allied Premiers 
decided upon 132,000,000,000 gold 
marks as a reasonable total sum for 
reparations. Of this sum, 50,000,000,- 
000 gold marks was figured on for 
early payments, and the rest for later. 
Annual payments were to be 2,000,- 
000,000 gold marks and a sum equal to 
twenty-six per cent of German exports. 
Germany has paid but a pitiful pro- 
portion. She says she has paid to the 
limit of her capacity. We know near 
enough what that country’s real ca- 
pacity is to know that her contention 
is what you call bluff.” 

The English. “Well, we do not, 
even if we suspect it, and we want to 
know exactly. Hence we, and the Ger- 
mans too, ask for an investigation by 
an impartial commission, just as Mr. 
Secretary Hughes recommended last 
December.” 


AN INVESTIGATING COMMISSION 


The French. “But we already have 
an investigating commission. It was 
authorized by the Treaty of Versailles. 
It charges the Reparation Commission 
to study from time to time the re- 
sources and capacity of Germany. By 
unanimous vote, it can reduce the 
reparation amount. Why, then, have 
two bodies? Is not the Reparation 
Commission doing its work?” 

The English. “The reason why 
there should be another commission 
is that the Reparation Commission is 
not impartial, being naturally under 
the dominating influence of — the 
French, Belgian, and Italian mem- 
bers, the one remaining member, an 
Englishman, being in a hopeless mi- 
nority.” 

The French. “But the findings of 
the Reparation Commission have been 
impartial. They have shown both 
Germany’s capacity to pay and her de- 
fault in paying. By deliberate fraud, 
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her Government has also produced a 
budget showing incapacity to pay. 
Now that Government represents indi- 
viduals, among them the great indus- 
trialists. They have _ continually 
evaded taxation, they have continually 
depressed the mark to their profit, 
they have sent their fortunes and 
profits out of Germany, escaping both 
the German Treasury and reparations 
to the Allies—they have made enough 
themselves to repay the reparations 
due. They are defying Germany and 
the Allies alike. 

“With the aid of these men, the 
German Government could pay at least 
50,000,000,000 gold marks ($12,500,- 
000,000), the value of the A and B 
Bonds under the 132,000,000,000 gold 
mark standard, leaving the C bonds 
(82,000,000,000 gold marks) for fur- 
ther consideration. Out of the fifty 
billions can come most of the money 
you now demand from the Continent 
to recoup you for paying your loan to 
America. 

“When Germany shows the will to 
begin to pay what she can and ends 
her passive resistance, we will modify 
our military occupation and return to 
an administration of the economic and 
pacific character originally intended.” 


INTERALLIED DEBTS 


The English. “If your Ruhr occu- 
pation succeeds in making Germany 
come to time on the fifty billion marks, 
hats off. But to do it the Reparation 
Commission will have to grant delays, 
as it has. The system of deliveries in 
kind must be resumed and negotiations 
for an international loan begun. Even 
then, we will have ended by reducing 
the original reparations.” 

The French. “We decline to reduce 
our proportion, twenty-six billions out 
of the fifty billions, and the rest save 
proportionately as our war debts are 
canceled.” 

The English. “There will be doubt- 
ful payments of those debts. We have 
made a generous offer to cancel ours. 
We say ‘generous,’ but you will likely 
call it ‘enlightened selfishness,’ because 
in clearing those doubtful payments 
out of the way we would substitute the 
immediate resumption of trade with 
its incalculable profits. Regulating 
the old Interallied debts, restoring 
sound currencies, balancing budgets— 
these things are necessary if we are 
to have normal international trade. 
And we all need it.” 

The French. “We agree. But your 
present course of regarding our action 
askance is only strengthening German 
resistance and making our task the 
harder. Why not help wus instead? 
Why not keep the Entente going? For, 
in the end, you will see that by apply- 
ing the necessary force we shall have 
fought and won your battles for you 
as well.” 

Vichy, France. 


PLAY BALL! 


JUDGE LANDIS, 
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THROWING OUT 
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THE VETERAN STENGEL SCORING THE WINNING RUN IN THE FIRST GAME 
OF THE SERIES. STENGEL’S FELLOW-PLAYERS ARE RUSHING OUT FROM 
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THE GREAT BABE RUTH GETS CAUGHT OFF BASE 
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There are millions of industrial 

workers in the occupied Ruhr 
region, most of whom are likely to con- 
tinue in some form of peaceful resist- 
ance, secret or open, no matter what 
the Government may say, unless they 
are driven to starvation. And with the 
increase of hunger no one can proph- 
esy what they may do. There has been 
danger, as winter draws on, that the 
tide of revolt and despair may rise in 
the Ruhr. Of course the intolerable 
situation of the population is one of 
the chief causes of the downfall of 
passive resistance. The fundamental 
food of the German worker is potatoes. 
To these he adds rye bread and some 
fats. Potatoes are a rather poor crop 
this year. And the question is, how, and 
under what conditions of helpfulness or 
opposition on the part of the French, 
can sufficient potatoes be gotten into 
the Ruhr between the time of the po- 
tato harvests and the time when frosts 
come and potatoes can no longer be 
transported? In ordinary times, I am 
told, it requires quick and effective 
organization. Just now the means of 
communication, the automobiles, the 
railways, the motor lorries, are in such 
use by the French army of occupation 
that there is some doubt whether it is 
going to be possible this year to get to 
the millions of workers in the Ruhr 
anything like an adequate potato sup- 
ply. Hunger breeds revolt, and revolt 
violence, which may spread to other 
parts of Germany in spite of the great 
desire of Germans generally to avoid 
it. They know that violence is not 
wise even from a tactical standpoint 
at the present time. 


G Trees Potatoes into the Ruhr. 


The Voice of Hunger. 

The conflict between French needs 
and German needs in the occupied re- 
gions is indicated by the story told me 
by an American friend who was pass- 
ing in August along the street in a 
certain quarter of Mainz. He saw 
around a common center a large crowd 
of haggard-looking women who were 
wailing and wringing their hands. He 
asked a passer-by about it and the 
man said, “Come back here a bit out 
of sight and I will tell you. Das ist 
die Stimme des Hungers! (That is the 
cry of hunger!). Those women have 
come after the day’s ration of potatoes 
and there are none.” My American 
friend found that the city had printed 
and emitted a volume of currency, at 
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THE GERMAN MARK WORTH MORE AS WASTE PAPER THAN AS CASH 


The photograph shows junk dealers weighing out marks for the paper-makers. 


A hundred 


thousand one-mark notes weigh exactly a hundredweight, which at the time the picture was 
made was worth a million marks as waste paper for pulping 


a time when no national currency was 
available, to buy potatoes for the des- 
titute families of Mainz, and the 
French had confiscated the money for 
payments that they themselves had to 
make in that region. 

The question will have to. be raised 
pretty soon not as to whether Germany 
should be made to pay, because she 
ought to pay to the last dollar of her 
possibility, but whether the practical 
drift of the present method of trying 
to make Germany pay is not resulting 
in a disintegrated, broken, undernour- 
ished, and palsied nation which cannot 
pay at all. 


Who Is to Blame for the Falling 
Mark? 


Of course the money inflation began 
after the German revolution of 1918, 
just as it does after every revolution. 
It is the only way the new Government 
has of paying its debts—by starting 
the printing presses. Order and or- 
ganized taxation are not yet estab- 
lished. And there was a special rea- 
son for money inflation in Germany. 
Four and one-half millions of soldiers 
came home from the war and had to 
be put to work to avoid trouble. The 
country had lost perhaps twenty bill- 
ions of wealth in trying to fight the 
world. There was little domestic capi- 
tal to be obtained to start the fac- 
tories, and none could be procured 


from abroad. It had to be done 
through the extension of the national 
credit to industry—and into this went 
great early installments of marks. * 

Then, of course, there was no ade- 
quate taxation. The German Govern- 
ment had no stomach for reparations, 
and the people of property behind the 
Government had no desire whatever to 
pay taxes to pay reparations. So, 
while the body of the German people 
are not escaping taxation by any 
means, the course of economic events 
has made it harder and harder for 
them to pay anything adequate to the 
trisis, and the class in Germany who 
could pay and who should pay heavily 
have in one way or another gotten out 
from under the burden. Wealth has 
not only been concealed but has taken 
flight to other lands. 

I heard from a reliable source of a 
company of men in Germany who 
owned a controlling interest in a busi- 
ness in the Argentine. They brought 
together in a room in Berlin all the 
securities representing their interest 
in that business. They put the title to 
the business in the name of a trusted 
Argentinian, and then burned all the 
existing securities in the fireplace 
Then the Argentinian returned to his 
country and new securities were issued 
there. I suppose the accumulating 
dividends await in the Argentine hap- 
pier days for their German owners, if 
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the Argentinian stays honest. The 
dividends would appear at the present 
moment to be reasonably safe from 
invasion by the German tax-gatherer. 


Stinnes. 


Hugo Stinnes is the type of unpa- 
triotic industrialist—a rather repul- 
sive-looking man of mystery, member 
of the Reichstag, a capitalist of great 
enterprise, speculating in the fall of 
the mark, buying vast new properties 
and paying for them later in depre- 
ciated currency, thus getting them 
practically for nothing. There is a 
feeling in Germany, as everywhere 
else, that he has been more interested 
in that sort of thing than in the wel- 
fare of his country. Is he the chief 
ruler of Germany, the power behind 
the throne? It is probably a mistake 
to think so. He would like to be the 
chief ruler. He would set up a busi- 
ness man’s government, very efficient 
and well organized, but he himself 
acknowledges that he has tried to do 
this and that it simply will not work. 
The Communists make much of his 
relation to the Conservative party in 
power. When Cuno took his place on 
the Reichstag rostrum to make a 
defense of his policy—‘“Superintend- 
ent of the Stinnes Republic!” the 
Communists shouted at him. But this 
is probably a great exaggeration. The 
new Chancellor, Stresemann, is him- 
self a business lawyer, the corporation 
counsel of the German-American Eco- 
nomic Union, an organization to pro- 
mote trade with the United States. 
But my information is that Strese- 
mann has been a check on Stinnes 
within the Conservative party, and is 
not enamored of the Stinnes pro- 
gramme of unpatriotic exploitation, 
and understands full well that the 
widely differing population elements 
in Germany are not likely to stand 
unitedly behind a pure business man’s 
government, unless there are other 
peculiarly human elements of strength 
in it also. 


Is the Fall of the Mark a German 
Trick? 


It could hardly have been a general 
conspiracy. In times of money infla- 
tion there are great classes of people 
within any country who suffer while 
others profit. Owners of bonds who 
would be paid in depreciated currency, 
multitudes of the middle class who 
have lost their all, banks stuffed with 
the Government trillions—there are 
enough of all these to put up a protest 
if any general plot were on foot. 

Conditions surrounding Germany 
appear to have made increasing call 
for marks. Up to August, 1922, there 
was some attempt made to pay repara- 
tions. More recently the costs of the 
French occupation have been partially 
paid. This had to be done in foreign 
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exchange, on a gold basis. The sup- 
ply of foreign exchange was small, as 
Germans had greatly decreased cred- 
its abroad. This exchange had to be 
bought at a very high price in marks. 
Besides this, a considerable percentage 
of food and much raw material had 
to be imported and paid for, and the 
supply of German credits abroad had 
greatly lessened, while the demand for 
such credit was great. Also a rela- 
tively weak Government, not over- 
anxious to balance its budget with a 
reparations retribution staring it in 
the face, fell behind constantly and 
had to borrow from the Deutschebank, 
issuing in return greater quantities of 
its own promises to pay. Less and 
less confidence in the value of the 
mark, greater and greater use for it. 

And finally inflation grew by what 
it fed on, as it always does. By and 
by the municipalities issued currency 
for their needs, and great business 
enterprises were permitted to issue it 
for their needs, and at last the Strese- 
mann Government announced that a 
new and sounder basis entirely would 
be adopted, if possible. And this an- 
nouncement seems to have increased 
with great rapidity the tempo of the 
financial dance of death. 


The Likelihood of Communism in 

Germany. 

The danger. signals are hung out, 
very much as they were in Russia. 
I am told that Communist representa- 
tives from Russia who are watching 
Germany closely in Berlin believe this 
to be the case. And of course the 
foundation is clearly being laid for 
such a movement in the economic facts 
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which appear to any observer. But, 
strangely enough, I am told also that 
the Communist leaders from Russia 
advise against any such movement—at 
least at the present time. The Russian 
leaders are more moderate than they 
were. They have learned what can 
and what cannot be done. They have 
been obliged to modify their own pro- 
gramme. They want time themselves 
to establish what success they have 
achieved. They need commercial con- 
valescence. They have trade agree- 
ments with Germany for the favorable 
exchange of commodities, and revolu- 
tion would upset these arrangements 
and injure the recovery of Russia. 
They believe also, I am reliably in- 
formed, that a Communist upheaval in 
Germany would be the excuse and the 
signal for the advance of the French. 
farther into Germany and into eastern 
Europe, would probably set the Polish 
armed allies of France in motion, and 
might bring the armies of Russia into 
a conflict which they are not wishing 
for now. The time is not ripe, they 
say. And their views are said to be 
listened to seriously by the Communist 
leaders of Germany. Furthermore, I 
suppose, the naturally orderly temper 
of the German people as a whole 
shrinks from the Communist method 
of progress. 

But it must be confessed that one 
hears a great deal of talk about it. 
The man on the street refers to it 
casually—“If revolution comes—.” 
Many are afraid of it. Many are 
ready for it. Communism has been 
growing rapidly as an influence in 
some parts of Germany, in proportion 
as the middle class has lost all and 
multitudes of wage-earners have be- 
come hungry and wretched. 

If the present system works out, 
they say, so that the industrialists are 
to absorb the power and profit of Ger- 
many, or even if this power and profit 
are to be absorbed by agreement be- 
tween the French and German indus- 
trialists, there is nothing left for us 
but revolution and the dividing up of 
what remains, so as to give the people 
of Germany a new start. 

There is one thing that it seems to 
me is settled—there will never be a 
return to reactionary monarchism. Of 
course it is conceivable that Germany, 
like England or Italy, might some day 
have the form of monarchy without 
the substance, but there is very little 
sign at present even of that, outside of 
Bavaria. If Communism comes, one 
would expect to see Bavaria separated 
from the rest of Germany, and per- 
haps become the center of a counter- 
Fascisti movement that might issue 


into a fierce civil war. Bavaria has 


the popular temper and the leaders 
for such a conflict. Adolph Hitler has 
already battered the heads of all the 
radicals and driven most of them out 
of Bavaria. 














ID you ever know a man who 
D couldn’t drive a nail? . There 

are such, more’s the pity. Your 
boy and my boy are learning these 
days—in the schools, mind you—to do 
such things as sawing, planing, nail- 
ing, and the use of sandpaper. Other- 
wise they might never know how. 
That kind of lore has vanished out of 
boydom. 

The dentists say that we shall soon 
be a toothless race, all on account of 
soft food and other soft snaps that go 
with advanced civilization. Perhaps 
the schools will establish courses in 
dental culture to check the impending 
dearth of grinders. Johnny and Mabel 
will sit by the hour and concentrate on 
the mastication of a double-acting 
tooth exerciser that some dentist chap 
will invent. If it has a seductive 
flavor, we may expect much improve- 
ment in the molar equipment of the 
Class of 1995. - Toothful champions 
who chew as fast as 300-bites per min- 
ute will found scholarships for those 
less proficient and dentate. So shall 
the race be saved. 

But when you come down to brass 
tacks, is this much more grotesque 
than Johnny’s present plight? The 
schools and the Boy Scouts are work- 
ing away, doing their best to make up 
for certain essential things that are 
disappearing out of our lives. The 
course in carpentry supplies the knowl- 
edge that capable youngsters used to 
acquire in the back shed, making 
things the family needed. Johnny’s 
gymnasium gives him carefully ra- 
tioned exercise, because he no longer 
breaks horses or calls the neighbors 
to help him hoist the ridgepole of a 
barn into place. Does he walk three 
miles to the little red schoolhouse? Not 
he. The family flivver gets the exer- 
cise. The old swimmin’ hole is made of 
marble now, and the water is warmed 
if enough Johnnies shiver a bit. 

Can he sketch? No; but he can 
make perfectly dandy snap-shots if he 
has a camera, and chemicals, and a 
dark room. Can he whittle out a 
racing yacht or a wooden chair? No, 
it’s too much work. All his sporting 
equipment is bought, not made at 
home. Needless to say, he can neither 
ride nor shoot, for horses cost too 
much (they are too slow for Johnny), 
and not one boy in a dozen now has the 
chance to learn how to handle a rifle. 
As for felling trees, it simply isn’t 
done. The park police would object. 

And so most of the things in 
Johnny’s cosmos come to him from the 
outside. He does not originate, plan, 
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create the things he plays and works 
with. Somebody else does it for him 
in a distant factory. If he doesn’t 
exercise his teeth or his creative mind, 
they are going to atrophy, so the book 
says. And Johnny’s Johnnies are go- 
ing to be a lot worse off than he, un- 
less the signs fail. They may know 
more about carbureters than Henry 
Ford and more about wireless than 
Marconi, but these things alone do not 
make the kind of men that made 
America. Perhaps they even help to 
unmake them. 

Those men were two-fisted chaps, 
each one able to do anything necessary 
to keep his stomach full and his skin 
intact. If they wanted to go some- 
where, they caught up and rode a 
horse, regardless of. the horse’s plans. 
For a short trip of a few hundred 
miles perhaps they didn’t bother about 
the horse—just swing up an eighty- 
pound pack and away we go down the 
river trail. And when it came to 
building things—oh, boy! They could 
build anything from a house to a batch 
of biscuit. Moccasins, or a canoe, or 
snowshoes were merely evening pas- 


time when the day’s work was over. 
They could chew tough meat or handle 
tough men if necessary. The thing 
that made their existence possible was 
the timber. Their main tools were the 
ax and the rifle. From the trees and 
the shrubs and the animal life of the 
forest they drew everything necessary 
for human sustenance except bread. 
and that was soon provided. 

The struggle with primitive things 
was no joke. Weaklings succumbed 
to it. But those who came through 
were fit to command themselves and 
others. As the result they commanded 
a continent. 

Men of this kind are becoming 
legendary. As the forests retreat 
farther and farther from the haunts 
of men we begin to see it. You find 
the type once in a while on the farms 
or out on the ranches where men still 
rely upon themselves to do things with 
their hands. The nearer to Mother 
Earth and her ways, the simpler, 
stronger, more self-reliant the man. 

Do you remember when Johnny was 
born how his little hands hooked 
themselves around your finger? They 











would almost hold his weight. The 
soles of his feet turned inward, too, 
just in the right position to walk up 
the trunk of a tree. Johnny’s fore- 
bears believed in climbing trees— 
those who didn’t left no descendants. 
The same kind of atavistic instinct 
makes his mother loathe snakes—even 
the harmless kinds of snakes. She 
just can’t help it. If she had always 
hobnobbed with serpents, after the bad 
example of Mother Eve, the big tree- 
climbing snakes would have ntade an 
end of her babies. So from the earliest 
ages of human ancestry the forest 
trees were the home and the refuge of 
the race. To the early ancestor the 
tree was a matter of life and death. 
It furnished his food, his clothing, his 
house, a sure refuge from the saber- 
toothed tiger, the flying reptiles, the 
woolly rhinoceros, the aurochs. 

It is a long step to the yeomen of 
Conan Doyle’s romances, but they too 
came just as surely from forest stock. 
The venison pasty or the ham of the 
wild boar nurtured the brawny arms 
that drew cloth-yard shafts to the head 
in England’s battle array. Yew and 


ash and lancewood made the weapons 
that kept England’s enemies at re- 


spectful distance. It is no mere 
chance that men have such names as 
Ashe and Oake, Wood, Sawyer, Pit- 
man, Archer, Bowman, Fletcher, For- 
ester, Du Bois, Hunter, Arrowsmith, 
Greenwood, and the like. 

In physical prowess the narrow- 
chested factory worker of modern 
England would stand a poor chance 
against the yeoman of.an earlier day. 
About as much, say, as the average 
white-collar worker of America would 
stand against a husky. northern lum- 
berjack. Nature exacts a fearful price 
for the privilege of living between 
brick walls, walking on rock-hard 
streets, working in narrow, specialized 
employments, starved of sunlight and 
air, goaded ever faster by the multi- 
plied contacts born of rapid transit 
and instant communication. Such 
surroundings are incompatible with 
doing things well. Johnny will have 
so many kinds of things, all of which 
must be done, that he will never have 
time to do any one of them perfectly. 
Already he feels the pressure. In 


sheer self-defense he declines to make 
what he can buy, to run where he can 
ride, to take the patient pains which 
bring the joy of seeing a good thing 
created by his hands. Discontent 
feeds on the lack of the simple satis- 
factions. The neurotic mind becomes 
the dwelling-place of stunted, mis- 
shapen ideas, both social and political, 
and when men’s worn bodies give way 
under the ceaseless bombardment of 
nerve shocks, where do they turn for 
healing but back to the forest? 

It is the heritage of a thousand 
generations. It is Johnny’s heritage, 
and year by year it is dwindling. 
Some of Johnny’s. chances dwindle 
with it, whether he knows it or not. 
Tens of thousands of boys the country 
over never saw a forest-grown tree, 
and never will see one. Forests are 
to us what water is to fish—the natu- 
ral habitat. With the destruction of 
the forests the Nation loses something 
more precious than the timber, the 
bosky shades, the trout-filled streams, 
and the dappled deer. 

It loses a magic environment that 


breeds men. 
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BOXING AND WRESTLING WITH ROOSEVELT 
IN THE WHITE HOUSE — : 


“THE MOST REMARKABLE INTERVIEW ANY TWO YOUNG MEN 
EVER HAD WITH A PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES” 


BY ROBERT JOHNSTONE MOONEY 


“ ICTATE a complete story of 
that meeting before you leave 
D the office to-night—while it is 
fresh in your memory. It is no exag- 
geration to say that it is the most re- 
markable interview any two young 
men—or old men, for that matter— 
ever had with a President of the 
United States. When Roosevelt is 
dead, it will form one of the most 
fascinating and characteristic tales of 
one of the greatest men who ever oc- 
cupied the White House.” 

The speaker was Mr. Donald Nichol- 
son, the late veteran editor of the New 
York “Tribune,” in the absence of Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid. It was on August 19, 
1904. And the writer was then on the 
editorial staff of the former Greeley 
paper. 

The meeting to which Mr. Nichol- 
son referred took place on the day pre- 
ceding in Washington. My brother, 
William McKinley Mooney, now Post- 
master of Washington, D. C., and then 
filling a place of considerable promi- 
nence in the Post Office Department, 
desired a promotion, and had asked 
my help with the President. 

I had never met Colonel Roosevelt, 
but was acquainted, owing to my 
newspaper connections, with Mr. Will- 
iam Loeb, Jr., the President’s secre- 
tary. I therefore wrote him and asked 
for an appointment. The answer came 
by telegraph—lI shall never forget the 
date: “The President will see you on 
August 18th at 11 o’clock.” 

The campaign of 1904 was then if 
full swing. Colonel Roosevelt, who on 
the assassination of McKinley had 
succeeded to the Presidency, had been 
nominated in June, and was then in 
the very midst of the direction of his 
drive for the Presidency in his own 
right, and occupied in addition by the 
manifold and exacting duties of his 
great office. He was working literally 
almost day and night. George B. 
Cortelyou, a former member of the 
Cabinet, was chairman of the National 
Committee, and Republican politicians 
for the most part felt certain of 
Roosevelt’s election. The President, 
however, was taking no chances, and 
was daily in conference with hundreds 
contributing, or hoping to contribute, 
to his coming victory. Roosevelt was 
at the zenith of his popularity. Thou- 
sands who had doubted his conserva- 
tism had been won by his maintenance 
of McKinley’s policies, and the coun- 
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try was excited as in few campaigns. 
Unwitting, we were at a sharp turn 
in our history, which the next years 
were to prove. 

The telegram granting the audience 
was therefore all the more gratifying. 
On arriving at the capital I imme- 
diately consulted Mr. Max von Secken- 
dorff, our Washington correspondent, 
then an intimate friend of the Presi- 
dent, as to the coming interview. 
“Have your story at your tongue’s 
end,” was his advice. “The President 
is occupied every second of the day, 
and he likes requests made or advice 
given in direct staccato fashion and to 
the point. He has not time for long 
explanations. You will find a hundred 
others there on similar missions. You 
may count it an unusual honor if your 
meeting lasts ten minutes.” 

Thus fortified and warned in ad- 
vance, we proceeded to the White 
House office. In the long corridor 
leading to Mr. Loeb’s room sat at least 
fifty, sixty, or perhaps a hundred peo- 
ple, including several native American 
Indians, all awaiting the summons of 
the President. Many had the look of 
despair, others were smiling with 
hope. 
—petitions probably for this or for 
that—and anxious, like ourselves, over 
the coming ordeal. 


PUNCHING A PRESIDENT 


iva. ee in newspaper fash- 
ion, the long row of applicants 
who had preceded us, I sent my card 
directly to Mr. Loeb, who asked us at 
once into his private office. After the 
usual words of welcome, he excused 
himself and entered the President’s 
room. Returning in a few moments, 
he announced, “The President will re- 
ceive you shortly,” and went back to 
the Colonel. 

My brother and I, naturally, in view 
of the throngs awaiting a chance 
to see the Nation’s head, thought 
“shortly” meant at least an hour; and, 
congratulating ourselves even on that 
good fortune, took chairs, accommo- 
dating ourselves to that impression. 
To our great surprise, however, the 
office door swung open almost imme- 
diately, and Mr. Loeb beckoned us to 
the Presence. 

We stepped into the room and, in- 
stead of a crowd, as we had mentally 
pictured, we found the President 
alone. 


Some had papers in their hands 


Rushing toward my brother with 
both arms extended, he shook his 
hands heartily and exclaimed, in his 
most flattering way: “You are the 
handsomest man in a boxing costume 
I ever saw in my life. I have been 
intending to send for you for the last 
two years or more to ask you how you 
knocked out von L. I am happy to 
have this opportunity.” 

Then, turning quickly to me, he 
added: “You look husky, too.” 

“Oh, yes,” I replied, in a bantering 
fashion, recognizing his jovial mood. 
“I can whip him, Mr. President.” 

“I don’t know about that—I don’t 
know about that,” snapped the answer. 
“T have seen your brother box, but I 
never saw you box. Gentlemen, just 
go into the inner room there” (point- 
ing to another door), “and I shall join 
you in an instant.” 

In we went to the smaller office, 
iooking out on the White House 
grounds, with windows flush, or al- 
most flush, with the floor—an archi- 
tectural feature which had considera- 
ble significance to my mind later on. 

We had hardly been seated when in 
ran the President-—-and ran is the 
word, for he always moved rapidly. 
Almost jumping into a chair between 
us, he brought his strong right down 
on my thigh forcefully enough to 
make a black-and-blue mark on an 
undeveloped limb. And then: 

“IT am glad indeed to have two 
strong young Americans call on me.” 

Arising quickly without further 
ado, and referring again to my 
brother’s prowess, he commanded: 
“Stand up here and show me how you 
punished von L. ” 

We looked at each other in amaze- 
ment, and our rehearsed story was 
instantly forgotten. 

My bfother and the President were 
on their feet, facing each other as in 
an arena ring, while I looked on in 
wonderment as to what was to happen. 

To appreciate fully the astonishing 
sequel it is necessary to explain the 
President’s interest in the battle with 
von L., with an apology for the bio- 
graphical note. 

A few years preceding the inter- 
view my brother, following his arrival 
in Washington, had joined the Colum- 
bia Athletic Club, as he was interested 
in sports of all kinds and was a genu- 
ine athlete. The amateur boxing 
champion of the District at the time 
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was von L., secretary of one of -the 
European Legations. My brother 
quickly proved to his fellow-members 
that he was an opponent worthy of 
any man’s steel (or fists), and he was 
soon favored as an aspirant for com- 
ing laurels. 

_ It was customary for the Club at 
intervals to give private athletic ex- 
hibitions to which foreign diplomats, 
Congressmen, Senators, Supreme 
Court Justices, and other officials of 
the Government were bidden as spec- 
tators. At one of these Colonel Roose- 
velt had been a guest. 

My brother and the young diplomat 
were on the programme for a boxing 
contest. 

Before the first round a friend 
warned my brother that von L., jeal- 
ous of his growing reputation and 
skill, had determined to defeat him so 
thoroughly that he would never wish 
to dispute the amateur championship. 

“Impossible,” answered my brother. 
“We are both gentlemen, and this is 
only an exhibition for points before 
a distinguished gathering.” 

But the warning was only too well 
founded. The first round proceeded 
in accordance with exhibition rules; 
but in the second round von L. appar- 
ently forgot the occasion and hurt my 
brother severely. 

That was sufficient provocation and 
excuse for a sound rejoinder; and in 
the third round von L. was knocked 
over the guard ropes and was uncon- 
scious for half an hour. On regaining 
his senses, he surrendered the ama- 
teur championship to my brother 
without further parley, acknowledging 
that he had deserved his punishment 
and lost prestige. 

“Now,” said the President, “show 
me how you did it.” 

The two.men squared off, and my 
brother—naturally somewhat embar- 
rassed at the invitation to strike at 
the head of the Nation—hit the Presi- 
dent gently at the point that had set- 
tled his former opponent. 

“Oh,” ejaculated the Colonel, “hit me 
hard! Don’t forget that you and I 
both box and that we are just boxers 
now.” 

Relieved by that suggestion, my 
brother put considerable force into the 
blow, sufficient for the President to 
feel it. The latter’s eyes gleamed; he 
showed his white teeth and his face 
broke into his winning smile. 

“That is the prettiest and ~ most 
scientific blow I ever saw!” cried the 
Colonel. “Now you let me see if I 
can get it.” 

And with that his right shot out at 
my brother and touched the spot. 

“You have it, indeed, Mr. Presi- 
dent.” 

“No, no, let me try again.” 

And he did, hitting my brother so 
hard (he was not resisting or dodg- 


THE OUTLOOK 


ing, of course) that he was hurled 
against a chair and almost down on 
his back. 

“Wonderful! wonderful!” shouted 
the President as my brother scrambled 
to his feet. “It is the most effective 
punch I ever used. It is a beauty! 
Just wait! Just wait! I shall use it 
on Garfield to-morrow.” And he 
laughed heartily in anticipation of the 
coming bout. 

Whether he carried out his threat I 
never learned. 


LET ’EM WAIT 


HAT, readers will probably admit, 
was a somewhat lively introduc- 
tion for two men who had come to 
seek the promotion of one in the postal 
service. Yet it was only the beginning. 
The Colonel was in the happiest of 
moods. Forgotten entirely were the 
affairs of state, the waiting citizens, 
actions of the House and Senate. He 
was just a big boy and interested 
seemingly in nothing save brawn and 
muscle. Our real mission was far 
from his thoughts. He wanted relaxa- 
tion. 

Hardly had the two regained their 
positions when the President proposed 
that we try our relative strength in 
various ways, and for the next half- 
hour or three-quarters we rolled about 
the office like college boys in a gymna- 
sium. Each of us in turn, with our 
elbows on the table and grasping 
hands, endeavored to force the other’s 
arms to a horizontal position. In this 
the President showed great strength. 
Then we tugged to see who had the 
stronger wrist. We linked fingers to 
find who could pull the other from a 
standing position. We tried our lift- 
ing ability. We wrestled. It was all 
fast and furious—hardly time to see 
who was the master. . 

“You have one of the stronges 
backs I ever saw, Mr. President,” I 
ventured to remark as he proposed an- 
other feat. His shoulders were almost 
Herculean. 

“Yes,” he agreed, “but, unfortu- 
nately, I am overweight even there. 
Don’t let anybody know if I tell you 
something! Promise?” 

On our assurance of secrecy—not 
knowing what was coming, possibly a 
great state secret—he leaned over and 
almost whispered: “I weigh 224 
pounds. I ought to tip the scales at 
only 198 at the most. But don’t be- 
tray that to a soul!” 

With that he looked at the trim 
figure of my brother and suddenly 
asked, “How do you keep your stom- 
ach down?” 

“Well,” was the answer, “Mr. Presi- 
dent, if you will nail a pair of old 
slippers against the wall in one of 
your rooms, lie down on your back, 
put your feet in them and then draw 
yourself to a sitting posture twenty- 
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five times, night and morning, you will 
accomplish wonders.” 

“Do you do that?” 

With the statement that my brother 
practiced the movement daily: “I’ll 
begin that at once. I see its efficacy.” 

Turning to me, he asked my advice. 
I recommended rowing a boat. 

But he interrupted me quickly: “No, 
not here. I do that at Oyster Bay, but 
I can’t take the time in Washington, 
much as I wish. There is no better 
exercise, however, than proper oars- 
manship. It expands the chest and 
strengthens the arms and stomach and 
legs. But exercise of any kind is 
difficult for me in the White House. 
I can’t absent myself long; and if I do 
go on tramps or horseback riding 
even, I am always wondering whether 
something is happening in the various 
departments to which I should give 
my attention; whether, for instance, 
you [pointing at my brother] are try- 
ing an experiment in the Post Office 
Department which I should know 
about, or whether some complication 
has developed in the Department of 
State. And I suffer as a consequence 
from the lack of exercise, because I 
need it. We all do.” . 

Suddenly he sprang to his feet and - 
excitedly asked: “By the way, do you 
boys understand jiu-jitsu?” 

We replied in the negative, and he 
continued, pounding the air with his 
arms: “You must promise me to learn 
that without delay. You are so good 
in other athletics you must add jiu- 
jitsu to your accomplishments. Every 
American athlete ought to understand 
the Japanese system thoroughly. You 
know”—and he smiled reminiscently— 
“T practically introduced it to Ameri- 
cans. I had a young Japanese—now 
at Harvard—here for six months, and 
I tried jiu-jitsu with him day after 
day. But he always defeated me. It 
was not easy to learn. However, one 
day I got him—I got him—good and 
plenty! I threw him clear over my head 
on his belly, and I had it. I had it.” 

“Let me show you,” and he reacted 
for us. 

Choosing me as his first victim, he 
grasped my wrist, and in a second (of 
course I was not resisting, not know- 
ing how) he had my arm over his 
shoulder, his two hands bearing it 
down, and absolutely making me de- 
fenseless. 

“Now in this position, it is on your 
knees or your arm will be broken.” 

“I am on my knees, Mr. President,” 
I cried, as I thought my arm would 
snap. 

“No, no, no, I won’t hurt you,” he 
laughed. He did not realize the force 
he was using. 

Then he swung my brother about in 
various positions, the two lying on the 
floor, rising to their knees, and sprawl- 
ing around again like boys of ten. He 
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was really a marvel at jiu-jitsu, and 
enjoyed his victories and our discom- 
fiture. 

“We shall take lessons at once,” we 
both promised at the first possible 
opportunity, anxious for a cessation 
of jiu-jitsu, in which we had both 
shown naturally to great disadvantage. 

I here took a sly glance at the time- 
piece on the mantelpiece. To my 
amazement, it was after one o’clock, 
and we had been with the President a 
full two hours and more! At that 
minute a shiver passed over me as I 
said to myself: “If a Democratic pho- 
tographer snap-shots us, he may lose 
this election. Or if a Secret Service 
man passes these windows and sees 
two strong chaps striking the Presi- 
dent of the United States in the head 
and rolling around over the floor with 
him, he will make short shrift with us, 
thinking we are trying to assassinate 
the President.” 

And that latter fear was not un- 
founded. It was indeed fortunate that 
an officer did not pass those windows 
during our skirmishes. He could not 
have taken time to investigate; and 
even if he had, he would have thought 
probably, whatever our mission, we 
had gone suddenly insane; and our 
end would have been without cere- 
mony. Imagine the picture! The 
reader may readily understand why I 
almost tremble even now, after all 
these years, with a realization of the 
predicament. But such a _ thought 
never entered the President’s head. 
His face was aglow with pleasure and 
he wiped the perspiration from his 
brow—oblivious of everything but the 
enjoyment of the moment. 

Suddenly, as though the real object 
of our visit had just come to his mind, 
he asked: “By the way, what did you 
boys want to see me about?” (Remem- 
ber, this was over two hours and a 
half after our entrance.) 

I then presented the case and told 
the desire of my brother. The Presi- 
dent took from his pocket a small 
note-book and with his own hand wrote 
down the application. Finishing the 
notation, he smiled his irresistible 
smile at me, and, laughing, remarked: 

“I know all about your brother’s 
record. It is splendid. But anybody 
who boxes as he does ought to have 
that, or any other office in the gift of 
the President of the United States, 
that he wants. Unless:the son of the 
Postmaster-General desires the place, 
your brother shall have it.” 

On the following Monday, complet- 
ing that part of the story, he sent my 
brother’s name to the Senate for the 
appointment desired. 

As related above, two and one-half 
hours or more had then passed since 
Mr. Loeb had introduced us, and we 
arose to go, thanking the Colonel and 
apologizing for the time we had taken. 
“No, no! Don’t go yet,” insisted 





.the President. 


THE OUTLOOK 


athletics.” 
And then came a most fascinating 


’ recital, and my brother and I listened 


with rapt attention. The Colonel told 
of his boyhood, of his physical strug- 
gles, of his lack of strength and en- 
durance. Asthma, as is generally 
known, interfered with his early de- 
velopment, and he was unable to do 
many things that his stronger mates 
accomplished with ease. His eyes 
flamed as he recalled his determination 
to overcome his infirmities. With great 
glee he;told of boxing with a chap who 
defeated him. Taking lessons for three 
years, he renewed the conflict and 
conquered the fellow with ease. He 
recounted his interviews with Fitz- 
simmons and Corbett and other pro- 
fessionals. He related his experiences 
in the West and the story of his ad- 
ventures as a cowboy and rancher. 
Delightful as they were, I shall pass 
them by, as the world knows them well. 

But the result was before us. Here 
was a man of wonderful muscular de- 


velopment; a man who seemed abso-° 


lutely to exude, if I may use the figure, 
physical force. One felt it. In truth, 
I was never in close contact with a 
man who had it in such a degree. His 
power, in a way, awed one. His ac- 
tivity was not affectation. He had to 
be active; he had to keep in motion. 
He took advantage of every opportu- 
nity to exercise. You never saw him 
sitting in his seat when traveling if 
a train stopped a minute or two at the 
station. Out he was to breathe deeply 
and exercise his arms and legs. Thus 
he kept in trim. 


THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY—OUTSIDE 


UT to return to our interview. 

Nearly three hours had gone by 
when I again arose with the remark: 
“We must not keep you longer, Mr. 
President. I did, however, wish to 
talk politics with you for a moment, 
but I was warned by our correspon- 
dent not to do so.” 

“Sit down again, please,” came the 
answer. “I am always ready for 
that.” 

And then I took the liberty of sug- 
gesting certain steps in his campaign 
which he was not only gracious enough 
to praise and accept, but to say: “Tnat 
is about the best bit of advice I have 
had since this campaign began. Gee, 
1 wish I had had it yesterday!” 

Ringing a bell, he summoned Mr. 
Loeb. “Take this letter to Mr. Cortel- 
you, introducing Mr. Mooney. I want 
him to carry out these plans with the 
National Committee.” 

Despite my protest that I was kept 
busy with my newspaper work, he in- 
sisted, and I of course obeyed. I re- 
ceived several interesting letters from 
him in consequence in the course of 
the campaign, and one of thanks at 
its successful close. 


’ 


“Let us talk more- 





His directions to the secretary 
ended, he slapped us on the back, re- 
marking: “Now come on with me. 
I’ll show you how I attend to the 
crowds in thé waiting-room.” 

We walked with him as he shook 
hands along the line, taking a paper 
here, a brief there, making a promise 
to this one, and expressing a regret to 
the next one. But he did it in a way 
that pleased all and offended none. In 
fifteen minutes the interviews were 
over, and with a hearty handshake 
and a pressing invitation to return, 
“the most remarkable interview that 
any two young men ever had with a 
President of the United States” was 
at an end. 

But the meeting had several other 
results. It led to very friendly rela- 
tions with my brother, and many a 
boxing bout in the basement of the 
White House, and fishing and hunting 
in Virginia; and for me the granting 
of a number of favors which I shall 
never forget. 

And it had another sequel which 
was somewhat ludicrous. On return- 
ing to New York, I received a letter 
from the late Colonel John J. McCook, 
then a well-known lawyer, who had re- 
fused a Cabinet place under McKinley, 
asking why, if I wanted anything‘ 
from the President, I had not called 
on him, as he was close to the Colonel, 
a friend of my father’s and of myself, 
and would gladly help me. “Perhaps,” 
the letter added, “it will interest you 
to learn how I heard of your visit. 
Take luncheon with me to-morrow, 
and I shall tell you.” 

At the luncheon the Colonel laugh- 
ingly asked: “When you passed into 
Mr. Loeb’s office, did you see sitting 
on the end of the waiting. benches a 
one-armed man and a very large 
man?” 

As they were so conspicuous, I had 
noticed them. 

“Well,” added the Colonel, “one of 

those men was General Boynton, of 
the Associated Press, and the other 
was Mr. W. C. B., of J. P. Morgan & 
Co. After you had been with the 
President for an hour or more, they 
sent for Mr. Loeb and asked him who 
those two young fellows were with the 
President. Mr. Loeb told them. When 
sixty minutes again had passed, they 
asked once more for Mr. Loeb and in- 
formed him that they would return 
another day when the President had 
‘less important’ and ‘less interesting’ 
visitors! But Mr. B. wishes to meet 
you, as, he says, he desires to see what 
a man looks like who can keep him 
waiting hours to see the President.” 
- Thus this unusual interview with 
the President led to valuable friend- 
ships and to a number of meetings at 
which I had to recount the full story 
of August 18, 1904. Is it any wonder 
we were ever ardent followers of 
Roosevelt? 
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ception about the necessity for 

the defense of “our long coast- 
line.’ You cannot hurt a coast-line 
either by shelling or ramming it; both 
have been tried. If we get away from 
the catch phrase long enough to see 
that the protection is for persons and 
things on the coast, we have already 
eliminated many vast stretches of 
rocks and sand which the metaphor 
evoked. If we further decide that the 
only persons and things that need pro- 
tection are those on which the enemy 
would be justified in expending valua- 
ble ammunition and in shortening the 
accuracy-life of guns which might be 
called upon to do more serious work, 
we have focused upon points so rela- 
tively few that the “long coast-line” 
appears merely as a misleading exag- 
geration. 

Broadly speaking, there are only 
two reasons why an enemy should 
attack our coasts. The first is as an 
inferior force, intent upon doing mili- 
tary damage and expecting to retire 
before a superior force can be concen- 
trated to meet it. This is araid. The 
other is as a force expecting to obtain 
permanent lodgment and to maintain 
itself against any force that may be 
brought to bear. This is invasion. 
The nature and limitations of these 
two kinds of warfare are so distinct 
and the kinds of protection needed are 
so different that it is of the utmost 
importance that we keep clearly in 
mind which we are endeavoring to 
guard against. 


TP eesti is a great deal.of miscon- 


THE RAID 


Points at which military damage 
can be inflicted by direct bombardment 
from the sea, while of great impor- 
tance, are relatively few in number. 
They are mainly naval bases and the 
terminal facilities of shipping ports. 
As a rule these are concentrated in the 
neighborhood of large cities. Here a 
few hours’ bombardment could _seri- 
ously interrupt many military opera- 
tions and compel extensive repairs. 

For the defense of strategic points 
like these the airplane is decidedly in- 
ferior to the coast-defense gun with 
its auxiliary mine fields, and it would 
be more than dangerous to rely on the 
airplane alone. The raider has the 
element of surprise, and may choose 
his own time and weather. For the 
last reason alone airplane defense is 
undependable. Not only is a light 
haze sufficient to cover an approach, 
but there is plenty of weather—nights 
with storm, sleet, and hail—in which 
bombardment is practicable and in 
which an airplane simply could not 
leave the ground. Even on the ques- 
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THE TRAIL OF THE 
COMET 


Here is a naval scout 
plane laying down 
the latest thing in 
smoke screens. © The 
cover picture of this 
issue of The Outlook 
shows how such. a 
screen looks from a 
side view. Instead 
of making a _ black 
pall of smoke over 
the water, such as 
destroyers can cre- 
ate, the new smoke 
screen is a curtain 
behind which _ ships 
can maneuver un- 
seen. Such screens 
will undoubtedly play 
a part in naval 
strategy in the fu- 
ture, both in sea 
fights and in coast 
attacks 
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tion of surprise no airplane squadron 
has yet shown the ability to concen- 
trate on and destroy a hostile cruiser 
squadron within the time in which 
serious damage could be done to an 
otherwise undefended base. 

As regards this kind of coast de- 
fense, the case of the airplane against 
the fixed gun is largely built upon the 
“long coast-line” fallacy, implying that 
we have to provide some sort of de- 
fense against the destruction of every 
summer cottage from Bar Harbor to 
Palm Beach. We haven’t. The de- 
struction of every hotel at Atlantic 
City would not interrupt any military 
operation necessary to the prosecution 
of awar. Although, with a very much 
shorter line of retreat, the Germans 
indulged in something of this sort at 
Scarborough, it is extremely doubtful 
if on our side of the ocean it would 
ever be worth the expenditure of am- 
munition plus the revealing of the 
presence of the hostile raiders so far 
from their base. If a squadron of 
cruiser submarines, for example, 


should ever be as near our coast, it 
would be so much more usefully em- 
ployed in an endeavor to impede our 
strictly military operations that it is 
almost inconceivable that it would be- 
tray its presence and waste its efforts 


in a wanton “shooting up” of non- 
military property. 

The only possible justification for 
this sort of thing, and one which 
seems to have been in the German 
mind, is the belief that such destruc- 
tion of private property will produce a 
panic among the civilian population, or 


‘at least will result in the diversion of 


military force in the futile attempt to 
provide adequate advance defense for 
thousands of places of no military im- 
portance. In other words, if the enemy 
could persuade us to adopt the scheme 
of scattered defense implied in the 
“long coast-line” theory and to at- 
tempt the impossible task of having at 
every non-essential point sufficient 
force to meet an attack that might be 
concentrated at any one point, he 
would achieve a real victory. 

We are now in position to appraise 
at their true worth arguments like the 
following from a great New York 
daily, badly bitten with the idea that 
airplanes have made all other weapons 
of warfare obsolete. After making 
the astonishing editorial discovery 
that coast-defense guns cannot be used 
at night, the argument continues: 

“How many of these $500,000 guns 
would be needed to give half-time 
‘protection’ to the coasts of the United 
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States from Eastport, Maine, to Gal- 
veston, Texas, and from Puget Sound 
to San Diego? The number would be 
large and the cost would be fabulous.” 

The truth is, of course, that a coast- 
line as such needs no protection 
whatever, and that coast-defense guns 
are mounted only to protect points 
of strategic importance, particularly 
cities and naval bases, from damage by 
bombardment. For this purpose they 
are invaluable, and no satisfactory 
substitute has been found. 


LANDING PARTY RAIDS 


Besides direct bombardment there 
is another form of raid, one in which 
the temporary landing of forces is re- 
quired. A blocking of the Panama 
Canal, for example, or the destruction 
of the naval base at Pearl Harbor 
would probably be attempted with a 
landing expedition. It would still be 
a raid, to be accomplished within a 
limited time before a superior force 
could concentrate. 

Against this form of attack the air- 
craft is much more potent. Not only 
must the enemy have weather suitable 
for landing, which is of course 
weather suitable for flying, but the 
added time gives added advantage to 
the defense. Operations of this kind 
are not likely to be tried where de- 
fensive land forces can be assembled at 
short notice, but for isolated points of 
strategic value, like the two suggested, 
a well-equipped air base is an impor- 
tant defense. 

Even here, however, the ultimate 
necessity is the ability to concentrate 
a superior force on the raiders within 
a reasonable time. The Philippines, 
for example, could not be left indefi- 
nitely to aircraft defense, without pro- 
vision for reifforcement. In such 
case the enemy could simply build up 
his own base at suitable distance and 
contest control of the air. In such a 
contest the force capable of indefinite 
reinforcement would ultimately win 
over the force diminished by every 
casualty. 

INVASION 


An entirely different problem is 
presented by the question of defense 
against an enemy endeavoring to 
maintain himself on our coast and to 
wage sustained warfare from the base 
he may have seized. Here again the 
“long coast-line” fallacy tempts the 
amateur strategist into the notion that 
we must somehow be prepared in ad- 
vance to dispute a landing at every 
available point, while the enemy is 
free to choose his own time and con- 
centrate at any point. A little con- 
sideration of the limitations under 
which the invader must work, how- 
ever, will show that such a scattered 
defense is as unnecessary as it would 
be futile. 

It is impossible to wage sustained 
warfare without secure and uninter- 
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rupted communication with a base of 
supplies. The more warfare is de- 
veloped, the more important this line 
of communication becomes. Men, 
food, ammunition, and supplies must 
go in an unending stream, and an 
army cut off from its base is an army 
lost. 

The best protection against an in- 
vading army, therefore, is an attack 
against its line of communications, 
always its weakest link. In the Span- 
ish War the main army of the enemy 
was Weyler’s army at Havana, but 
this we never attacked. Instead, we 
forced Cervera’s squadron to sea and 
to its destruction, and when it was 
certain that Weyler could never be 
reinforced from Spain he surrendered 
without a blow. Germany came near- 
est winning the World War when her 
submarines threatened the Allied line 
of supplies across the Atlantic. On 
land the finishing touch came when 
American guns commanded the all- 
important railway line passingthrough 
Sedan. Historical instances could be 
multiplied indefinitely. 

Let us, then, take no issue with the 
strategist who leaps lightly over the 
enormous difficulties of transportation 
and lands overnight an enemy force 
of 100,000 to 250,000 men on .some 
“undefended” portion of our coast. 
Let us say boldly that unless it is dem- 
onstrated that their line of supplies 
will remain uninterrupted for an in- 
definite period we should prefer the 
larger number. The larger number 
would use up all available ammunition 
faster and starve to death quicker. 
Before the World War there might 
have been some hazy notion of such 
an army being able to bring its own 
supplies or live off the country, but 
now every man in the street knows 
that all the resources of France and 
England would have availed nothing 
if the German submarines had been 
able to stop that steady stream of 
transports and merchant ships flowing 
across the Atlantic. 

If we have visualized clearly the 
necessity of an uninterrupted line of 
communications with some permanent 
base of supplies, we are ready to ask 
what part the airplane can play in 
cutting that line. . 

The experience of centuries has 
shown that the most dependable force 
for cutting a line of communications 
which crosses any considerable body 
of water is a fleet of heavy ships 
which can move to any desired posi- 
tion, and seize and hold that position 
against any counter-force that may be 
brought to bear. Experience has fur- 
ther shown that the mere possession 
of a preponderating force of such 
ships is an absolute guaranty against 
invasion, for no general will risk an 
army of invasion which must inevita- 
bly be lost if its line of communica- 
tions is cut. Napoleon looked long- 





ingly across the narrow seas, across 
which he could have easily ferried an 
army, and, while the Kaiser has not 
confessed it, he must have had the 
same feeling of the impotence of his 
great armies. 

It is now proposed to abandon this 
experience of centuries, to condemn as 
obsolete the type of force which has 
always protected the sea powers from 
invasion, and to intrust the all- 
important task of cutting the inva- 
der’s line of communication to the new 
air force, which has not yet demon- 
strated, in actual warfare, its ability 
to handle any such problem. 

The submarine failed to solve this 
problem, in spite of its invisibility and 
a much greater radius of action than 
any airplane. What reasonable hope 
is there for the airplane, sensitive to 
weather conditions, carrying but one 
shot of any considerable size and sub- 
ject to counter-attack in the air? The 
sinking of a mere replaceable percent- 
age of enemy vessels will not do; the 
line must be cut, and kept cut. It is 
entirely possible that the vital part of 
the line may be wholly outside the 
limit of flight of any airplane, just as 
the line from Hoboken to Brest or 
Bordeaux was wholly outside the 
range of any possible German air- 
planes. We need a force that can be 
moved and maintained anywhere on 
the high seas, and that force is repre- 
sented by the battleship. 


WINNING WARS 

We have dealt only with the prob- 
lem of coast defense, because it is in 
that particular field that the advocates 
of the airplane lay most stress; not 
upon the necessity for a strong auxil- 
iary force, which would be readily 
conceded, but upon the extravagant 
and dangerous claim that tried exist- 
ing means of defense have been ren- 
dered obsolete. 

It would be well to note in closing, 
however, that no nation ever won a 
war by defending its coasts. Wars 
are won by breaking the military re- 
sistance of the enemy, and this can be 
accomplished only by a force capable 
of moving forward, seizing and hold- 
ing a position, and moving forward to 
the next. Such a force is represented 
on land by the slow-moving infantry 
and on the sea by the heavy battle- 
ship. 

Throughout the ages countless ef- 
forts have been made to win wars by 
cheaper devices, by swifter forces de- 
signed to inflict damage, and then to 
retire before the slower but superior 
force. The torpedo-boat, the subma- 
rine, and the airplane, all of this 
school, had a long line of predecessors 
both on land and sea. Force of this 
kind—forces designed to “hit, dodge, 
and run”—have never yet won a war, 
and, so far as human prescience goes, 
never will. 
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THE MARIMBA—A 
MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT 
OF AFRICAN ORIGIN 


Two of these instruments, 
which are a kind of xylo- 
phone, are shown here, giv- 
ing both a front and a back 
view. The hardwood keys 
are attached by rawhide 
thongs to the semicircular 
framework, and are beaten 
with rubber-tipped drum- 
sticks. Gourds in graduated 
sizes are attached under- 
neath for sounding boxes, 
and each gourd has a hole 
in its side covered over with 
a parchment-like film ob- 
tained from spiders’ nests. 
This device is quite essential 
to the production of musical 
sound. The marimba can be 
heard at a distance of sev- 
eral miles, and the music 
has a very characteristic and 
pleasing quality. The ma- 
rimba with some structural 
differences .has been highly 
developed in South America, 
and “marimba Dands” from 
there have visited the United 
States, where phonograph 
records of their playing are 
available: : 


From Rev. Herbert C. Withey, 





A VILLAGE SMITHY 
IN THE 
LUBOLO COUNTRY 


Working in iron is an art 
practiced in Angola, or Por- 
tuguese West Africa, from 
time immemorial. The rude 
bellows is seen at the back, 
consisting of terra-cotta 
chambers’ covered loosely 
with goatskin, with long up- 
right sticks attached to the 
middle of the skin for han- 
dies. Connection to the char- 
coal fire is made through a 
separate terra-cotta pipe, 
and a considerable blast is 
produced by a rapid move- 
ment of the goatskin covers 
up and down. It is an ex- 
hausting exercise for the 
blower when kept up very 
long, but sometimes even 
ore is smelted in this way. 
The natives have a few rough 
tools, and use the rocks for 
anvils, but manage to turn 
out very good work in knives, 
bush hooks, hoes, toma- 
hawks, etc., and to repair 
their flintlock trade guns 

















The Homestead, Camps Bay, C. P., South Africa 











THE BOOK TABLE 


BY THE AUTUMN FIRE 
BY EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 


YEAR or two ago when Mr. 
A Dos Passos’s novel “Three Sol- 

diers” was new and unforgot- 
ten, somebody—either an advertiser 
“or a reviewer—made one of the silliest 
-of all silly remarks about it. The 
purport was, that now the cool autumn 
and winter nights had come, and that 
these were the times when readers 
liked to sit down before the fire and 
put in a snug and comfortable eve- 
ning with a good novel, say, “Three 
Soldiers”! Even the admirers of that 
sour work must ‘have smiled. It was 
as if some one should say: “This is 
a fine, bright November morning. Just 
the sort of day to spend a couple of 
jolly hours at the morgue!” Or, 
“Come up to my rooms on Christmas 
Eve. Two or three of the old class- 
mates are going to be there, and I’ve 
got hold of a quart of nux vomica!” 
For “Three Soldiers,” as a few may 
remember, was one of those humorless 
-books of juvenile pessimism, full of a 
resolute bitterness, just as Polyanna 
is full of determined sunshine, and it 
was chiefly acclaimed by the young in- 
tellectuals who are oh, so sorry for 
themselves; by folk who got into 
trouble with their local draft boards 
during the war; and by men who came 
out of the Army with the firm convic- 
tion that all the officers were Fiends 
in Human Form. It would help pass 
a pleasant evening only in the same 
sense that a man running a steam- 
riveter is looked on, in the neighbor- 
hood, as a merry old soul. For the 
practitioners of the art of realism in 
its late renaissance regarded the lit- 
erary man, not as a person to entertain 
or amuse his reader—perish the 
thought!—but as one whose mission 
was to give him similar sensations to 
those obtained by scraping one’s 
finger nails along a brick pavement. 
You were “powerful” in so far as you 
were disagreeable. Prospects were 
_ bad only two years ago for the type of 
reader who asks for a good story. 
And readers of that type are fully as 
apt to be twenty as to be sixty, despite 
the odd notion of Greenwich Village 
that youth is always gloomy. 

The human creature whose supply 
of brains does not fall below the 
average, and who, in consequence, does 
not have to call himself an “intellec- 
tual,” likes, as he takes his ease at the 
winter fireside, a tale of love or adven- 
ture, a story of battle, murder, and 
sudden death, perhaps, or one of moon- 
lit balconies and silken ladders. Such 
a reader may be one of those artless 
persons who throng the libraries and 
ask for a story “about a feller and a 
316 








EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 


has another book review await- 
ing publication in The Outlook. 
It is a most illuminating discus- 
sion of a New Englander from 
Mr. Pearson’s home town. The 
town is Newburyport and the 
man was Caleb Cushing. The 
review will appear under the title 


“A Forgotten Statesman " 








girl.” Or one who wishes “a sad 
story, please,” unconsciously realizing 
the truth of what Shelley and others 
said about the sweetest songs in the 
world. But even your moderately in- 
telligent reader feels instantly that if 
life is not all honey, neither is it all 
verjuice, and that the professional 
gloomsters are just as-bad artists as 
the writers of the dreadful “glad’’ 
books. The truth is breaking at last 
over the most youthful of the novelists 
and critics, that a book in which all 
the characters are vermin is not nec- 
essarily “artistic” for that reason, but 
may merely be unconsciously funny, or 
perhaps a bore. 

To the inveterate reader there are 
no times and seasons for different 
types of books. A volume of profound 
philosophy, if it appeals to him, is 
welcome while he is lying in a ham- 
mock on a summer day; and a book of 
light verse is good late at night in the 
winter while the conventional storm 
roars without. The important thing 
is that he can pounce on it, as Holmes 
said, when he first sees it and desires 
it. He wants what he wants when he 
wants it. (Old song; temp. Fritzi 
Scheff.) But there is nevertheless a 
certain appropriate conjunction be- 
tween a book of old tales, a book of 
ghosts and witches, of dark and mid- 
night deeds, 

Of lonely folk cut off unseen, 
And hid in-sudden graves; 
Of horrid stabs, in groves forlorn, 
And murders done in caves— 


between such a book as this, and a 
winter’s evening, beside your fire or 
your steam-heater, as the case may be. 
And that is why it is most fortunate 
that there are now easily available for 
American readers these three books by 
William Roughead: “Twelve Scots 
Trials,” “The Riddle of the Ruthvens,” 
and “Glengarry’s Way.”* For two 
or three years I have never lost an 





1Twelve Scots Trials. $3. The Riddle of the 
Ruthvens. $4. Glengarry’s Way. $4 By Will- 
iam Roughead. E. P. Dutton & Go., New York. 





opportunity to recommend Mr. Rough- 
ead’s books to my friends, and it is 
a pleasure to continue that recommen- 
dation to the readers of The Outlook. 
I have reason to know that there are 
a great many men and women who will 
pounce upon books of this kind with 
cries of joy and revel in them during 
the coming months. 

Mr. Roughead is a Writer to the 
Signet—a kind of lawyer peculiar to 
Edinburgh. Sir Walter Scott was.also 
one, and Mr. Roughead is a spiritual 
grandchild of Sir Walter, as he is, in 
a literary sense, a younger brother of 
Stevenson and Andrew Lang in his 
relish for the historical mysteries of 
his native land. He dearly loves a 
good murder. The folk of these his- 
torical tales—for all three of the books 
are fact, not fiction—are not estimable 
citizens at all. Many of them are 
quite horrid villains, but as far from 
being “morbid” as Macbeth is from 
the works of that typical Russian 
novelist, “Solugubrious.” The title 
essay of “The Riddle of the Ruthvens” 
(pronounced Rivvens) is about the 
murder of the Earls of Gowrie by 
James I, or the conspiracy against his 
so-called Gracious Majesty by the 
Gowrie brothers, as you prefer. There 
are some murders, a forger or two, 
an abduction, and some most amazing - 
cases of witchcraft in the volume. 

Merely to mention the titles of the 
papers in “Twelve Scots Trials” should 
pique your curiosity as surely as good 
old Dr. Watson used to do when he 
casually referred to those tantalizing 
adventures of Sherlock Holmes which 
were never related. Can you resist—I 
could not—The Doom of Lady War- 
riston,” “Touching One Major Weir, a 
Warlock,” “The Ghost of Sergeant 
Davies,” “The Wife o’ Denside,” “The 
St. Fergus Affair,” “The Dunecht 
Mystery” (in which some Scotch ras- 
cals paid the compliment of imitation 
to some others of New York!), and 
“The Arran Murder’? And “Glen- 
garry’s Way” contains, among others, 
“Poison and Plagiary,” “The Twenty- 
seven Gods of Linlithgow,” and “The 
Hard Case of Mr. James Oliphant.” 

Mr. Roughead has made his books 
show that his has been the labor of 
love; he works amid the old records 
with the conscientious nicety of the 
scholar, and he present his story with 
a perfect appreciation of its grimness 
and also its humor. No one need fear 
that he will be found dwelling upon 
the merely gruesome aspects of his 
tale; there is nothing in any of his 
books to affect unfavorably any 
healthy reader. A few of the papers 
are purely humorous; I think none is 
entirely lacking in the quality, even 
when it moves amid churchyard 
vaults and “skellingtons.” The worst 
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MANUFACTURING * LIGHT - TRANSPORTATION -: HEAT : COMMUNICATION ° INDUSTRY 
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“POW & KR 


EHIND the lines of battle for industrial 
mastery tre cry has arisen for Power. 

Governments are rushing hydro-electric 
developments. Nations are reaching out for 
more turbines, more dynamos, more trans- 
mission lines. 

For victory is decreed to the nation, the 
region, or the city best able to give its indus- 
tries power—cheap and abundant power 

With these facts in mind, let us turn our 
eyes to a corner of our country where, within 
the borders of five beautiful states, is con- 
centrated half of all the vast potential water 


approximately as much as the six New Eng- 
land states combined. And the harnessing 
of the “white horses” is progressing on a 
scale both rapid and gigantic. 

One great project will produce the colossal 
total of 550,000 horse power—more than 
double the amount of American power now 
developed at Niagara Falls. 

And with this tremendous advantage now 
achieved : the lowest rates for electricalenergy 
to be found anywhere in the United States ! 

Here, indeed, is surety of the Pacific North- 
west’s future industrial greatness ! Yet, what 


does this picture of gigantic enterprise and 
immense reserve of natural resources signify 
to the average man? 


Merely this: Hydro-electric supremacy is 
but one of the many things that have com- 
bined to make of this a land of rapid growth, 
and hence large opportunities ; of deep-rooted 
development, and hence Jasting prosperity ; 
of broader, better living for men in every 
walk of life. 


Boundless natural wealth ; millions of the 
nation’s most fertile acres; great ports looking 
out upon a trade area almost without limits ; 





power of the United States—the 
Pacific Northwest. 


* * * 


Washington, with 8,647,000 horse 
power, leads all the states. Oregon, 
with 6,613,000, ranks third. Idaho, 
with 5,067,000, is fourth. Montana, 
with 4,331,000, is fifth. Wyoming has 
1,305,000. 

The Pacific Northwest has already 
developed 1,200,000 of its 26,000,000 
potential horse power ; one-seventh of 
the total for the United States, or 




















a wonderful variety and diversity of 
climatic conditions—these also make 
the Pacific Northwest in very truth 
the American Wonderland, a glorious 
place in which to live and prosper 
and succeed ! 


Write for interesting booklet, 
** Power for Supremacy ’”’ 


Address: P.S. Eustis, Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R., 
Chivago, Ill.; A. B. Smith, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, 
Minn.; A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Great Northern Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 








th PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


|" Chicago Burlington & Quincy RR. 


“The Northern Pacific Ry. 
‘The Great Northern Ry. 


The Land of Opportunity 
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of his scoundrels would be a far more 
tolerable companion on a desert isle 
than one of the cads, cowards, and 
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wasters whom our realistic: novelists 
would have us believe represents the 
average citizen of to-day. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 


ESSAYS IN EUROPEAN AND ORIENTAL LIT- 
ERATURE. By Lafcadio Hearn. Dodd, Mead 
& Co., New York. $2.50. 


In his earlier days Hearn wrote 
editorials and literary articles for the 
New Orleans “Times-Democrat.” The 
best of these have been collected and 
edited by Mr. Albert Mordell. Many 
are finished essays, and the range of 
topics is large, although they all 
come within the scope of the book’s 
title. Hearn’s mental processes were 
incisive, his critical faculty acute, and 
in style and color his diction was re- 
markable. 

MAGICAL CHANCE (THE). 


Sharp. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
$1.75. 


Another of the author’s talks about 
nature, outdoor life, and popular 
science, combined with gentle and 
sometimes also stimulating essays. 
Professor Sharp has been for many 
‘years recognized as one of the most 
popular American writers in this vein. 
STUDIES IN VICTORIAN LITERATURE. By 


Stanley T. Williams. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. $3. 


Studies of Matthew Arnold, New- 
man, Rossetti, and other famous poets, 
critics, and writers, mainly of the later 
Victorian era. We commend especially 
the-chapters on Kingsley and Landor. 
The writing is notably fair and judi- 
cial in its estimates, with none of the 
too prevalent fault of critics in exhib- 
iting their own supernal cleverness at 
all costs. 


By Dallas Lore 
Boston. 


POETRY 


BLACK ARMOUR. By Elinor Wylie. The George 
H. Doran Company, New York. $1.75. 


Mrs. Wylie’s mind—or at least that 
part of it represented in her two 
books of poetry—is so highly indi- 
vidual as barely to miss being eccen- 
tric. Emotional and intellectual ex- 
perience and aspects of the external 
world as presented in “Black Armour” 
are therefore distinctive and peculiar. 
In so far as that is true, the poems 
fail of voicing universal experience, 
and hence of enlisting immediate and 
universal sympathy. In its stead, 
however, is a highly interesting reve- 
lation of an individual spirit acutely 
reported. The poetry is always intel- 
lectually shrewd and responsible, and 
sometimes profoundly moving. Ex- 
perience and observation are sharp- 
ened to a point and set down with a 
lean economy of treatment. This 
makes for an impression of austerity 
—which must not be confused with a 
lack of colorful and expansive imagi- 
nation, of which Mrs. Wylie has an 
abundance. There is nevertheless a 
singing -quality.in most of the-poems, 


~ poetizing. 





and a fine and spirited—and some- 
times heroic—gesture in many of 
them. A delineation of her own spirit, 
etched with characteristic sharpness 
and with fidelity, appears in the fol- 


lowing sonnet, entitled “Self-Por- 
trait:” 
A lens of crystal whose transparence 
calms 
Queer stars to clarity, and disen- 
tangles 
Fox fires to form austere refracted 
angles: 
A texture polished on the horny 
palms 
Of vast, equivocal creatures, beast or 
human: 
A flint, a substance finer-grained than 
snow, 


Graved with the Graces in intaglio 
To set sarcastic sigil on the woman. 


This for the mind, and for the little 

rest 

A hollow scooped to blackness in the 

breast, 

The simulacrum of a cloud, a feather: 

Instead of stone, instead of sculp- 

tured strength, 

This soul, this vanity, blown hither 

and thither, 

By trivial breath, over the whole 

world’s length. . 

The sonnet serves not only the ex- 
pressed. purpose of self-portraiture, 
but offers as well a characteristic ex- 
ample of the author’s. method and 
style. Another poem in the book, “Let 
No Charitable Hope,” is so revealing 
of certain qualities of the author’s 
mind and her attitude toward life 
that it is worth quoting for these 
reasons, and as yet another even more 
characteristic example of her work: 

Now let no charitable hope 

Confuse my mind with images 


Of eagle and of antelope: 
I am in nature none of these. 


I was, being human, born alone; 
I am, being woman, hard beset; 
I live by squeezing from a stone 
The little nourishment I get. 


In masks outrageous and austere 
The years go by in single file; 

But none has merited my fear, 
And none has quite escaped my smile. 


“Black Armour” is primarily a mat- 
ter of wit and competent workman- 
ship. Both are of a quality that 
makes the book a distinct and inter- 
esting—and valuable—contribution to 
the poetry of to-day. 

SECOND CONTEMPORARY VERSE ANTHOL- 


OGY. Charles Wharton Stork, Editor. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York. $3. 


Here a small amount of good verse, 
even a little fine poetry, is buried un- 
der a great quantity of mediocre 
The poems, numbering 
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nearly 150, by ninety-seven writers, 
are taken from the 1920-3 issues of 
“Contemporary Verse,” with a few 
additions from the files of 1916~—20. 
The book contains an introduction and 
an editorial by Charles Wharton 
Stork, editor of “Contemporary Verse” 
and of the anthology. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AMERICAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENT. By 
Grant Overton. D. Appleton & Co., The 
George H. Doran Company, Doubleday, Page 
& Co., Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
50c. 


This book is published by four pub- 
lishing firms, for advertising purposes, 
and therefore, although a two-dollar 
book in appearance, is sold for one 
quarter that amount. It is honest 
advertising, and looks as if it were 
good advertising. It consists of about 
twenty essays about various modern 
authors whose books are published by 
these firms: Galsworthy and Conrad 
and Harold Bell Wright and Tarking- 
ton and Edith Wharton and Christo- 
pher Morley and others. There are 
portraits and bibliographies and a deal 
of information—probably perfectly 
truthful—about these authors. The 
publisher deserves to be heard about 
his authors, but the reader deserves to 
know that it is the publisher who is 
speaking. In the publicity stuff fur- 
nished by publishing houses there is 
much useful and interesting reading. 
It is troublesome only when it is 
printed by a small newspaper as if it 
originated with the newspaper itself, 
and not with a man who is trying to 
promote sales. The literary editor of 
the New York “Herald,” Mr. Arthur 
Bartlett Maurice, does a good thing 
when he prints such matter, but prints 
it under the caption “What the Pub- 
lisher Would Have You Know.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


FICTION 
RUBBLE AND ROSELEAVES. By F. W. Bore- 
ham. Abingdon Press Co., New York. $1.75. 
THOSE WHO RETURN. By Maurice Levell. 
Robert M. McBride & Co., New York. $2. 


BIOGRAPHY 
WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN. By Wayne C. 
Williams. The Fleming H. Revell Company, 
New York. $1. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 


INDIA IN FERMENT. By Claude H. Van Tyne. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. $2. 


_ TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


OLD ROAD (THE). By H. Belloc. BE. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York. $2.50. 


“RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. By 
Professor Charles A. Ellwood. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York. $1.75. 
CHRIST OR MARS. By Will Irwin. 
ton & Co., New York. $1.50. 
FOLK-LORE IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Sir 
James George Frazer. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. $5. 
PHILOSOPHY OF CIVILIZATION (THE). By 
R. H. Towner. Vols. I and II. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. 


D. Apple- 


EDUCATIONAtT 
EDUCATION FOR MORAL GROWTH. By Henry 
Neumann, Ph.D. D. Appleton & Co., New 
“York. $2.50. 
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THE OUTLOOK 


THE MAIL BAG 


THE ANTLSALOON LEAGUE AND 
CIVIL SERVICE 


I 


WAS much interested in your arti- 
_cle of August 8, “A Threat 
Worse than a Blunder,” and in the 
inconclusive and even childish answer 
of Mr. Anderson in the “American 
Issue” of September 15. You very 
justly say that “more serious than 
anything it has suffered from its enc- 
mies is the injury which the cause of 
orohibition enforcement has suffered 
‘rom its friends,” in the threat of the 
Board of the Anti-Saloon League that 
“an investigation of its activities 
would be accepted as an overt act con- 
stituting a declaration of war against 
approximately five thousand Protes- 
tant churches of this State.” Mr. 
Anderson’s answer that you sup- 
pressed the vital statement that “the 
League has nothing to fear from a 
disclosure of all its activities” is 
ridiculous when in the same breath it 
threatens the Legislature with a dec- 
laration of war for attempting to 
make this disclosure. An organization 
may protest all it will that it is not 
afraid, but when it threatens the in- 


vestigator all sensible men know that ‘ 


it is afraid. 

But this threat is. not the first in- 
stance in which the representatives of 
the League have betrayed their cause. 
When the Volstead Act (for which 
they were responsible) was up for 
consideration, they made not the 
slightest protest against the infamous 
clause which excepted all the field 
places in the enforcement bureau 
from the classified service. They se- 
cured the passage of the law with this 
clause in it and thereby made all these 
places the spoils of Congressmen, 
many of whom unscrupulously secured 
the appointment of scoundrels who 
accepted bribes, dishonored the ser- 
vice and made the enforcement bureau 
what President Harding himself called 
“a national scandal.” The politicians 
wanted the plunder and the Anti- 
Saloon League let them have it. 

For a long time the advocates of 
the merit system could secure no co- 
operation from the leaders of the 
Anti-Saloon League in any measure of 
reform. When the Republican admin- 
istration came into power Commis- 
sioner Haynes and the League reor- 
ganized the bureau, but wholly along 
political lines, Republican rascals be- 
ing substituted for Democratic ras- 
cals; and it was only within the last 
year or so that, overcome by the 
ghastly conditions around them, they 
were willing to classify it at all, and 
then_their scheme was to cover into 
the service the variegated assortment 


of criminals who had been appointed 
as spoils, a measure which would only 
lead to the perpetuation of the evils 
which the spoils system had inaugu- 
rated! The leaders of the Anti-Saloon 
League do not seem to realize that 
their own methods are disreputable in 
just the same way as those of the 
saloon-keepers whom they -denounce., 

Of course such men as Mr. Ander- 
son (as you say in your issue of 
August 1) have lost public sympathy. 
The policy of secrecy and evasion is 
never justifiable, and least of all in a 
cause on which a great moral issue 
depends. His declaration is: “If we 
have lost a single actual friend that 
ever got really into the fight for pro- 
hibition, we do not know it.” This is 
ridiculous when we remember his long 
articles on the changed attitude of Mr. 
Rockefeller in discontinuing a munifi- 
cent contribution. How can we credit 
Mr. Anderson’s statements when he 
says such things as these? 

I hope that the National Civil Ser- 
vice Reform League may have the sup- 
port of The Outlook in its insistence 
that there shall be another reorganiza- 
tion of the enforcement bureau, not 
political like that of Mr. Haynes, but 
non-political, providing that no man 
high or low shall be admitted or re- 
tained in the service until he has 
shown his qualifications competitively 


- with all others, including an investiga- 


tion as to his character and personal 
integrity. Anything less than this 
will only continue present abuses, dis- 
credit the civil service system itself, 
and ultimately, after the lapse of years 
of lawlessness, lead to the radical 
modification of the Volstead Law and 
to a return, at least in part, to the 
evils which the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment was intended to abolish. 


WM. DUDLEY FOULKE. 


Richmond, Indiana. 


[We sent to Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler, 
one of the ablest and most responsible 
leaders of the Anti-Saloon League, a 
summary of the criticisms which have 
been made against the League because 
of its attitude toward Civil Service 
Reform. Certainly the letter from 
Mr. Wheeler which we publish on the 
next page leaves no question as to 
where he himself stands on this im- 
portant problem. The Anti-Saloon 
League is an eminently practical or- 
ganization. It has played the. game 
of politics according to the rules of 
the game. We certainly believe that 
now it is time for all leaders of this 
organization to see that any compro- 
mise which lowers the efficiency of the 
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—Buy Diamonos Direct 


from Jason Weiler & Sons, Boston, Mass. 
America’s Leading Diamond Importers 
For over 47 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Sons, of Boston, has been one of the leading diamond 
importing concerns in America selling direct by mail 
to customers and dealers alike all over the world at 
savings of from 20 to 40%. Were are several 
diamond offers—direct to you by mail—which 
clearly demonstrate our position to name prices on 
diamonds that should surely interest any present or 
prospective diamond purchaser. 
This one carat diamond » of fine 
brilliancy and _ perfect cut, 
Moun’ in Tiffany 14K 
solid gold setting. cage ik 
diamond, take it to any jeweler 
and if he says it can dupili- 
cated for less than $200.00 send 


it back and your money will 
be returned at once without a 


- ibble. Ou 
1 carat, $145.00 direct to you. = $145.00 








Ladies’ White Gold Ladies’ rE 
A perfectly cut blue-white Perfect! po (blue white 
diamond set in 18K solid | diam of exceptional 
white gold wom “The brilliancy with four email 
style oc' er or pertactly cut, blue- 
jamonds on the 
aiden. The mounting is 
18K solid white gold 
ey pierced and 





Men’s Lee Ring 


$150.00 

Perfect! t blue-white 
diamon of fi fine brilliance 
set in a men’s solid 18 

me white gold mounting . of 
Ladies’ All Platinum 
Diamond Ring 

$200.00 








our price........ $150.00 


Our Free Catalog shows 
all - latest styles in 


Perfectly cut blue-white 
diamond of fine brilliancy. 
Set in all _ platinum. 








Mounting richly carved Ladies’ and Men’s D 

and pierced. mond Rings. “5 
A few weights and prices of other diamond rings : 

Y% carat - -~$31.00 1% carats - $217.00 
carat - - 50. 2carats - 290.00 

% carat - + 73.00 3 carats - 435.00 

Money refunded if these di 1 be hased 

elsewhere for less than ae thinl more. 


| desired, rings will 
aa ane Se any bank you 
y name or whe Sxpress 


Co. , with pri of ex- 

amination. r 8 
gearautes of full value for 
all time goes with every 
purchase, 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
THIS CATA. 
LOG FREE ON 










*“*“HOW TO BUY. 
DIAMONDS ”’ 


This book is enetietiy 
illustrated. Instructs how 


Jason Weiler & Sons 


382 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Diamond Importers Since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam, London and Paris 
Please send FREE Diamond Catalog : 
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THE MAIL BAG (Continued) 


enforcement agency is a deadly blow 
at the Eighteenth Amendment.—THE 
EDITORS. | - 


II 

HE stand taken by the Anti-Saloon 
League in favor of Civil Service 
is being misrepresented by certain 
advocates of Civil Service Reform who 
have erroneously stated that Federal 
prohibition agents were eliminated 
from Civil Service provisions because 

the League opposed their inclusion. 

As the legislative representative of 
the League, I have been in favor of 
putting these agents under Civil Ser- 
vice. Practically all of the Anti- 
Saloon League leaders favor it. The 
National Prohibition Act puts the 
clerks and assistants under Civil Ser- 
vice, but it was impossible to place all 
agents, inspectors, and clerks under 
Civil Service when the act was 
adopted. I do not suppose any great 
measure on a controverted issue ever 
went through Congress or any other 
legislative body without undergoing 
changes. 

Doing the practical, sane, and suc- 
cessful thing has brcught criticism to 
the Anti-Saloon League many times 
during the past twenty years, but we 
have found that the majority of the 
people approve this plan. 

Wet propaganda used the fact that 
the bill to put these agents under Civil 
Service rules was introduced in the 
House by one of the wettest and most 
outspoken opponents of prohibition. 
This champion of the bill took every 
occasion to misrepresent the facts 
about prohibition and cripple its en- 
forcement. It alienated some of the 
Congressmen who otherwise might 
favor it. 

I have advocated this measure be- 
fore our own and other organizations 
on many occasions. At a National 
gathering of Anti-Saloon League 
workers and the National Executive 
Committee in July, 1923, the following 
was adopted: “Federal prohibition 
agents should be placed under Civil 
Service and retained in office not be- 
cause of political qualifications but 
because of fitness for their task.” 
Similar resolutions were adopted more 
than a year ago. 

After a long discussion the National 
legislative committee, composed of 
twenty-two National temperance or- 
ganizations, indorsed the proposal to 
put prohibition agents under Civil Ser- 
vice, adding that such agents should 
be in sympathy with the law they were 
to enforce. This amendment to the 
indorsement was urged by those of 
other organizations than the Anti- 
Saloon League who indicated that they 
would not favor the resolution unless 
this provision was inserted. 

There is much to be said in favor 
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of such a provision. In most instances 
those who are opposed to the law 
are indifferent or inefficient officers, 
though there are exceptions to this 
rule. It is claimed, on the other hand, 
that the Civil Service Commission 
through its series of examinations 
will be better able to eliminate the 
inefficient than could be done by put- 
ting in any special provision. I can- 
not see how any one who desires law 
enforcement can make any vital objec- 
tion to the measure in either form 
suggested. 

A most unfair attack was made 
upon the League by Mr. Foulke, of 
Indiana, at the last National meeting 
of the Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tion, in Washington. I made the fol- 
lowing statement to the Convention, 
which is recorded in the Convention 
report, and many of the members of 
the organization indorsed it: 


I regret any misunderstanding con- 
cerning the attitude of the Anti- 
Saloon League toward a bill to put 
Federal prohibition agents under Civil 
Service. We have never been opposed 
to it, but have been practical enough 
to accept the best possible when the 
perfect best was unattainable. It was 
impossible to secure Civil Service ex- 
cept for the clerical force in the origi- 
nal bill. One of the objections raised 
was that the qualifications of the suc- 
cessful prohibition agent—integrity, 
courage, and common sense—are not 
brought out by a Civil Service exami- 
nation. Those who wanted the spoils 
system continued were of course 
against it. 

It is regrettable that any one in the 
Civil Service organization should con- 
demn prohibition as a failure. It is 
not a failure. It is a success, even 
with the odds against it, and with the 
wet propaganda trying to poison the 
minds of the people against it. I sug- 
gest that we keep our heads and work 
together. It will be difficult enough 
to get a Civil Service measure even if 
we unite our forces. We cannot take 
the position that we will not accept 
anything unless we get a one hundred 
per cent perfect bill if we expect to 
accomplish the desired results. 


The adoption of Civil Service for 
prohibition agents is possible if its 
friends will give more attention to its 
passage and less to unwarranted criti- 
cism of those who have been making 
a consistent fight for an honest en- 
forcement of the law. Most of these 
critics who are so greatly disturbed 
now about what they call the failure 
of prohibition enforcement were con- 
spicuous by their absence in the fight 
to get an enforceable law and make it 
operative throughout the country when 
the original act was adopted. 

The chief controversy that will arise 
when this measure comes up in the 
next session of Congress is whether 
all enforcement officers shall be placed 
under Civil Service, including State 
directors, or whether certain executive 
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officers shall be excluded, as is done in 
other departments of the Government 
under Civil Service. It will also be 
contended that agents in office should 
be exempt from the examination. I 
believe that it will be better to require 
all of the agents to take the examina- 
tion. There are some very efficient 
inspectors who may not be able to meet 
the test required, but there are a 
number of incompetent agents who 
would be. eliminated by this exami- 
nation. The advantages of the ex- 
amination more than offset the dis- 
advantages. 

As to how many executive officers 
should be excluded from the act is a 
question of judgment based on experi- 
ence in the operation of other laws. 
There will doubtless be some excep- 
tions made, but they should be very 
few and only such as will not cripple 
the purpose of the act. I do not be- 
lieve, however, we should oppose all 
the good provisions of this bill even 
if it is not perfect in every detail. 

I favor Civil Service for prohibition 
agents for these reasons: 

It willjtake the appointment of pro- 
hibition agents out of politics—so far 
as it can be done. 

Under the present system, prohibi- 
tion agents are chosen, in most places, 
because of their political qualifications 
rather than their fitness for the posi- 
tion. When protests are filed and the 
dominant party leaders from the State 
insist upon the appointment of an 
agent, he is practically always ap- 
pointed, regardless of his lack of 
qualifications. When the United 
States Senators of a dominant party 
and the party leaders are friendly to 
law enforcement, we secure, as a rule, 
good agents. When they are hostile, in- 
efficient or corrupt agents are chosen. 

When bad agents are in the service 
and protests are filed against them, 
although the Department is convinced 
of their unfitness, political leaders 
have on many occasions required the 
Department to keep them in the ser- 
vice. 

Many agents, knowing the effect of 
political influence, hesitate to enforce 
the law aggressively and without fear 
or favor. They know that if they 
reach certain violators with large 
political influence it may work against 
them. Civil Service gives them the 
largest amount of personal security in 
the performance of their duty. 

It will introduce into the Depart- 
ment the merit system, under which 
men whose records show them to be 
proficient will be promoted, while 
those who are incompetent or unsatis- 
factory may be eliminated. 

It will provide a personnel composed 
of men of experience, since the men 
who make good will be protected and 
retained, thus reversing the present 
system of creating an entirely new 
personnel with every political change 
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in the administration of our govern- 
ment. 
WAYNE B. WHEELER, 
General Counsel and Legislative Su- 
perintendent of the Anti-Saloon 
League of America. 


III 


THANK.you cordially for your edi- 

torial in your issue of August 8 
protesting so vigorously and so justly 
against the attempt to draw five thou- 
sand Protestant churches into a politi- 
cal campaign. To threaten a Legisla- 
ture with the Church as a political 
weapon is not only a gross blunder but 
it strikes at the very root of our doc- 
trine of total separation of Church and 
State. 

-I am a thoroughgoing advocate of 
prohibition, but far above and beyond 
that is the religious liberty which 
is our safeguard. The Anti-Saloon 
League has made many blunders, but 
this is the worst of all. If it persists 
in such a campaign, I, for one, would 
have nothing further to do with the 
organization. In order firmly to estab- 
lish prohibition we need the help of 
every good citizen of all religious be- 
liefs. But in establishing prohibition 
we must not destroy an even more 
important bulwark against evil. 

W. W. KEEN. 


Aix-les-Bains, France. 


IV 


~ HAVE read Mr. Crosby’s comment 

on my letter which you published. 

I can hardly see how Mr. Crosby 
can interpret my courteous question 
as an attack upon the integrity of the 
Anti-Saloon League. I merely gave 
my own opinion ‘of the relationship 
between the League and the churches. 

I confess that I am still of the opin- 
ion that the League represents the 
Protestant churches only as Hampton 
Institute may be said to represent 
them—as perhaps a concrete example 
of their ideals, but not technically and 
legally. 

Attacks upon me as a “wet” really 
amaze me. I am not a drinker of in- 
toxicants; I have preached against the 
saloon and the évils of liquor, and have 
urged temperance and sobriety. I 
have never had any fellowship what- 
soever with any. “wet” bunch or or- 
ganization. I have been guilty of no 
falsehoods about those who differ 
from me about the best methods to 
curb the evils of drink. I simply have 
opinions of my own as to both what I 
and the League want done. No action 
by any ecclesiastical body of my de- 
nomination on the subject of the con- 
trol of the liquor traffic is binding upon 
me as an individual. We are not an 
autocracy. Freedom of interpretation 
of opinion and conscience are primal 
principles with us. 

With all good will, I am, 


RALPH W. BROKAW. 
Utica, New York. 
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Beautiful Riverside Drive, New 
York City, Tarvia since 1914. 










Fuploal Trafle on the Grand C ‘se and 
ew York City, Tarvia since_1911. 


500 Miles of Tarvia Streets 
in the City of New York 


Me™ than four hundred thousand hurrying 
automobiles—the crushing weight of thou- 
sands of lumbering trucks and buses—the iron- 
shod hoofs of more than sixty thousand horses— 
that is the ceaseless grinding traffic to which the 
streets of New York City are subjected. Street 
construction and street maintenance are problems 
of tremendous difficulty in this, the largest city 
in the world. 


And Tarvia has played its part in solving these 
problems. First used in 1906—today there are more 
than 500 miles of Tarvia streets in Greater New York. 
In both business and residential districts, scores of streets 
and avenues have been constructed and maintained solely 
with Tarvia. One day’s traffic on many of these streets 
exceeds that of a year in the average town. 


But, not only in New York, in thousands of other 
cities and towns, Tarvia is solving the good roads 
problem... For Tarvia roads are firm and smooth, mud- 
less and dustless at every season of the year. Further- 
more, they are far less costly to build and maintain than 
any other type of modern highway. Because of this 
double economy, Tarvia insures the most miles of good 
roads that can possibly be built and maintained with the 
road funds available. 





Experience has proved that this country needs greater 
mileage of moderate-priced, low-maintenance all-year 
highways. Tarvia roads squarely meet this need. 


Lllustrated booklets free upon request. 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 








The Financial Department is prepared to furnish information regarding standard investment securities, but cannot 
undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. It will give to inquirers facts of record or information 
resulting from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar per inquiry will be made for this special service. 
All letters of inquiry should be addressed to THE OuTLOOK FinancraL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 








SOME ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


N a recent article we suggested that it would be well if 
| more people were familiar with certain parts of our 

financial machinery. Acting. upon this suggestion, 
some of our readers have written in, asking us to supply 
the answers to several questions pertinent to the subject, 
One question is, “What is the Federal Reserve System?” 
More space than is allocated to this department would be 
necessary if a full reply were made to such a question, but 
we take the liberty of quoting several brief excerpts from 
“The A B C of the Federal Reserve System,” by E. W. 


Kemmerer, and trust they will be sufficient to give the 
reader a skeleton view of this comparatively new banking 
system: 

“The Federal Reserve Act does not destroy our Ameri- 
can system of small independent banks with its prestige 
of over a half-century of growth and usefulness, and with 
its great merit of local adaptability to the needs of a coun- 
try of magnificent distances and of widely varying eco- 
nomic activities. The Federal Reserve Law continues 
these thousands of independent banks with all their essen- 
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How to Invest Money 
with Success 


First, select your investment house with care. Its experience, 
judgment and integrity are, after all, your chief protection. 


Second, select securities with a time-tested, proven, demon- 
strated record of safety. 


We submit that the record of S. W. Straus & Co., now 41 
years without loss. to any investor, is good title to the confi- 
dence of the investing public. 








We submit also that STRAUS BONDS, which have always been 
paid in cash when due, have proven their soundness. 


These securities yield 6 to 642%, and are in $1,000, $500 and 
$100 amounts. You may invest in them with full assurance of 
success. As a first step, write for literature and specify 


BOOKLET K-1305 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 OFFICES IN FORTY CITIES INCORPORATED 


Straus BuILpDING 
6 No. Clark St., at Madison St. 
Cuicaco 


41 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR | 


© 1923—S. W. S. & Co., Inc. 


Sil HAN 


Straus BuILDING 
565 Fifth Ave.,at 46th St. 
New York 


79 Post Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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cA Booklet 


--that points the way to 
INDEPENDENCE 


cA Plan 


--that helps you to 
attain it 
INANCIAL _ independence 
for any man or woman of 
moderate income is by no means 
an unattainable goal. It is a 
goal that can be—and would be 
—attained by countless thou- 
sands if they fully realized how 
fast even small savings will grow 
when safely, continuously and 
profitably invested. 


Our free booklet, HOW TO 
BUILD AN INDEPENDENT 
INCOME, describes a plan of 
financial independence that is 
safe, simple and sure for anyone 
who invests $10, $20, $30 or 
more a month, at 614% or 7% 
compound interest, in our First 
Mortgage Investments in the 
Nation’s Capital. 


Between the vigorous age of 25 
and the retirement age of 65 a 
man or woman can amass more 
than $22,000 simply .by making 
a first payment of $10 and then 
puttipg aside only $10 a month 
at either 614% or 7% compound 
interest. $20 a month will 
amount to over $44,000 in the 
same period; $30 a month to 
over $66,000. 


The coupon below will bring 
you our booklet without any ob- 
ligation whatsoever. It is a 
book of facts that prove how 
easy it is to have an indepen- 
dent income. Send for it now. 








CYhe F.H.SMITH CO. 





| NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 50 YEARS 





Founded 1873 


First Mortgage Investments 


Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 


Please send me your Booklet C-6 


Name 





Address 
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tial functions, but federates them into 
a unified system which is democratic 
in its organization and Nation-wide in 
its field of operation—a system dedi- 
cated to public service. 

“There are twelve Federal Reserve 
Banks, each of which operates in‘ one 
of the Federal Reserve districts into 
which the country is divided. In de- 
termining the boundaries of these dis- 
tricts the authorities were required to 
have ‘regard to the convenience and 
customary course of business,’ to 
make each district large enough to 
provide the minimum capital of 
$4,000,000 required by law, and to 
make none so large as to dominate the 
others, thereby endangering the Fed- 
eral principle which the law sought to 
establish. 

“The fact that the number of 
banks and the amount of banking 
capital in different sections of the 
country vary so widely explains the 
great differences in the geographic 
sizes of the Federal Reserve districts. 

“All National banks are required to 
be members of the system, and State 
banks and trust companies (which 
conform to certain standards as to 
size and character of business) are 
encouraged to join. 

“Member banks are required to 
subscribe to the capital stock of the 
Federal Reserve Bank in their district 
to an amount equal to six per cent of 
the member bank’s capital and sur- 
plus. 

“There are two noteworthy features 
of a Federal Reserve Bank’s plan of 
organization. They are, first, its 
democracy, and, second, its recogni- 
tion of the quasi-public nature of the 
banking business through its grant to 
the public of participation in the 
bank’s management. 

“The administrative control of a 
Federal Reserve Bank is democratic. 
‘One bank, one vote,’ is the rule. Fur- 
thermore, in order to prevent the 
large banks from dominating the 
small ones by reason of their greater 
prestige and to assure the small banks 
of representation on the board of 
directors, there is a device by which 
all the member banks are divided 
according to their capital into three 
groups, which, reminiscent of the 
three bears in the Goldylocks story, 
may be called big banks, little banks, 
and middle-sized banks. All the mem- 
ber banks in a Federal Reserve dis- 
trict are classified into these three 
groups. 

“On the basis of the one bank one 
vote principle, each group elects two 
directors, one of whom, called a Class 
A director, is a banker and represents 
the stock-holding banks, while the 
other, called a Class B director, is a 
business man or farmer and repre- 
sents the business community. To 
these six directors so elected there are 
added three others known as Class C 
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of Useful Bond 


Information 


‘Tt experienced aswell 
as the beginning bond 
buyer will find it valu- 
able to have at hand acopy 
of our booklet, “BONDS— 
Questions Answered— 
Terms Defined.” 

This book provides adi- 
gest of information which 
might otherwise be gained 
only from broad experi- 
ence or wide reading con- 
cerned with investments. 

It is indexed for ready 
reference and covers ques- 
tions which long observa- 
tion has shown most fre- 
quently present themselves 
to investors when select- 
ing or handling their bond 
investments. 

Non-technical defini- 
tions of commonly used 
bond terms are included. 

We shall welcome the 
opportunity to place this 
booklet in the hands of any 
one to whom it may be 
useful. 

Write for booklet 25X 


HALSEY, 
STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO. NEW Y' 
201 S. LaSalle St. la walloe 


BOSTON DETROIT ST.LO 
82 DevonshireSt. 601GriswoldSt. 319N. ~ % 


MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 
425 E, Water St, 610 Second Ave., S. 


esssuseus Mail to Nearest Office ssssesse0 
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Please send me copy of booklet 25x,“‘Bonds § 
—Questions Answered Defined. 
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What Some Famous Men 
Think of Florida 


Who said: “Fifty years ago Horace Greeley advised young men to go 
West. Today I advise the young men togo to Florida. Florida is des- 
tined to be one of our great and prosperous States ”? 


Who said: “ There is no State in the Union, with the possible exception of 


eee 


Alabama, that has such opportunities, has such a bright future as Florida”? 


Who said: “Today everything is overshadowed by the expansion of 





Florida’s citrus fruit industry. This is the industry that is attracting 


millions of outside capital to the State”? 


Who said: “1 believe the time is not far distant when practically every available ocean front lot - 
between Daytona and Miami will be the site of homes of Northern and Western people”? 


The men who made these statements are famous leaders of America’s finance and business—not 


one of them a citizen of Florida. Their names are on everybody’s tongue. 


If you would like to 


know who they are, and why Miller First Mortgage 7%% Bonds are a good investment, mail the 


coupon at once for a free copy of the booklet, 


G. L. MILLER BOND & 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 
610 Miller Building, Miami, Florida. 


Please send me, without obligation, the booklet, “ Flor- 
ida Today and Tomorrow” with description of. one of 
your 7% First Mortgage Bond issues. 


AGATORB. 2c cccscccccccccccccccccccecccccsccessceeooecosccess 
Clhey ated BROW . o0.0.cecccccccccssccccesccccccecccccscesccese 


Florida Today and Tomorrow.” 
ee EES 


G. L. Miller 


BOND & MORTGAGE 
Company 


Florida’s Oldest First Mortgage Bond House 
610 Miller Building, Miami, Florida 

















Just as 12,000 miles of main irrigation canals insure 

full cropsto Idaho’s business farmers, so our 7 and 

7%% idaho Farm Bonds and aSpetungne mean 
large 


sure returns to investors. This is why banks 
(mames on request) are our regular customers. 


8 Per Cent City Bonds 
North American Mortgage Company 


Edgerton- Fabric Company, Agent 
Dept. 8-D Pocatello, Idaho 








ARE YOU AN INVESTOR? 


During the t year the Financial Editor of The 
Outlook has helped hundreds of Outlook readers to solve 
intelligently their particular investment problems. Perhaps 
you are contemplating a shifting of your present holdin 
or have fresh funds to invest. In either case we shall b 
glad to give you specific information on any securities in 
which you may be interested. A nominal charge of one 
dollar per inquiry will be made for this special service. 

THE OUTLOOK FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 
The Outlook, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 


| INVESTMENTS 
that PAY 


HE INVESTOR’S DOLLAR in 
the electric and gas in- 
dustries buys modern, enduring 
property which doesthesethings 
for society: 
—reduces expense 
—increases production 
—increases comfort 
—saves labor 
—saves time 
—promotes safety 
Opportunity for safe investment 
in ike electric and gas industries 
is through institutions which 
have fully demonstrated their 
integrity and reliability. 
Ask for Offering List DR-202 


H. M. Byllesby and Co, 


208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
111 Broadway 14State St. 
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(Continued) 

directors, who are appointed by the 
Central Federal Reserve authorities 
at Washington to represent the inter- 
ests of the Federal Government and 
of the general public. One of these 
Class C directors, who is required to 
be a person of ‘tested banking experi- 
ence,’ is designated by the central 
authorities as Chairman of the Board, 
and is known as Federal Reserve 
agent. The Board thus consists of 
nine directors, who hold office for 
three years (the term of office of one 
director of each class terminating 
each year), and who are broadly rep- 
resentative of different interests 
among the American public. 

“Crowning the arch of which the 
twelve Federal Reserve Banks consti- 
tute the structural stones and forming 
its keystone, is the central board at 
Washington, known as the Federal 
Reserve Board. This Board consists 
of seven members, including the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, who are 
ex officio members, and five members 
appointed by the President of the 
United States with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, who hold office 
for a period of ten years. At least 
two of these five members, the law 
says, must be ‘experienced in banking 
or finance.’ The Secretary of the 
Treasury is ex officio chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board. The Board is 
assisted by a Federal Advisory Coun- 
cil, consisting of twelve members ap- 
pointed respectively by the boards of 
directors of the twelve Federal Re- 
serve Banks. The Advisory Council 
meets with the Federal Reserve Board 
at least four times each year, and 
oftener if called by the board. 

“The appointment by the Federal 
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Reserve Board of three of the nine 
directors (including the chairman) of 
each of the Federal. Reserve Banks 
and the appointment by each Federal! 
Reserve Bank of a member of the Fed- 
eral Advisory Council federate. to- 
gether the twelve Federal Reserve 
Banks under the Federal Reserve 
Board and give a common knowledge 
and a unity of purpose. Conferences 
from time to time of the governors of 
the twelve Federal Reserve Banks and 
of the Federal Reserve agents of the 
banks, and occasional conferences of 
the governors and the Federal Reserve 
agents with the Federal Reserve 
Board, have added much to the smooth 
and unified working of the system. In 
matters of general policy the Federal 
Reserve Board is given large powers 
and is the directing head of the sys- 
tem. 

“Here, then, is the centralizing ma- 
chinery which is bringing order into 
our banking system, and is making 
possible the development of broad 
financial policies which can be carried 
out with promptness and continuity.” 

This quotation does not tell how the 
Federal Reserve System works or 
enumerate its numerous functions, but 
it does briefly describe the organiza- 
tion. 

Another question asked us _ was, 
“What is ‘rediscount’?” Suppose you 
were building a house and when it 
came time to pay the contractor you 
found yourself short of some of the 
cash needed. The contractor says he 
will take your note for sixty days, how- 
ever, SO you arrange matters that way. 
Your note is drawn to his order for 
the specified amount and the contrac- 
tor, as soon as he gets it, takes it to 
the bank and discounts it—that is, he 
receives its face value less a certain 
amount in consideration of his receiv- 
ing cash promptly; he gets his cash 
right away, less a discount, but you 
naturally will pay the bank when the 
note falls due. The bank presently 
may want cash itself and take your 
note to the Federal Reserve Bank in 
its district and “rediscount” it; in 
other words, repeat with the Federal 
Reserve Bank the same operation ar- 
ranged by the contractor with the 
original (or member) bank. Redis- 
counting is an exceedingly important 
function of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, and once again we quote Profes- 
sor Kemmerer: 

“Federal Reserve Banks . always 
stand ready to rediscount in time of 
need eligible paper for member banks. 

“For the purpose of keeping the 
assets of Federal Reserve Banks 
liquid, the law and the administrative 
regulations of the Federal Reserve 
authorities place rigid limitations 
upon the kinds of paper eligible for 
rediscount. These limitations have 
reference both to the length of time 
the paper is to run and to the pur- 
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pose for which it is issued. As to 
time, notes rediscounted must have a 
maturity. at the time of rediscount of 
not more than ninety days (exclusive 
of days of grace); except that a 
limited amount of bills drawn for 
agricultural purposes or based on live 
stock: may be rediscounted, provided 
they have a maturity not exceeding 
six months (exclusive of days of 
grace). As to the purpose for which 
the bills are issued, the law limits re- 
discounts to two classes of paper. 
They are: (1) Notes, drafts, and bills 
of exchange bearing the endorsement 
of a member bank and ‘arising out of 
actual commercial transactions,’ that 
is, issued or drawn ‘for agricultural, 
industrial, or commercial purposes, or 
the proceeds of which have been used 
or are to be used for such purposes;’ 
and (2) Notes, drafts, and bills of ex- 
change bearing the endorsement of a 
member bank and issued or drawn for 
the purpose of carrying or trading in 
‘bonds and notes of the Government 
tof the United States.’ Except for 
United States Government securities, 
the law specifically prohibits the redis- 
counting by Federal Reserve Banks of 
paper issued or drawn ‘for the pur- 
pose of carrying or trading in stocks, 
bonds, or other investment securi- 
ties.’ ” 

“What is ‘time money’?” was an- 
other question asked us. Well, as the 
name implies, time money is money 
loaned for a certain period of time, as 
sixty or ninety days. The rate of in- 
terest charged on time loans depends 
upon the duration of the loan and the 
kind of collateral offered to secure it. 
The poorer the security, the higher 
the interest rate, and banks—at least 
so far as brokers’ loans are concerned 
—always demand readily marketable 
securities, and sometimes make a dif- 
ferent rate for “railroad,” industrial,” 
and “mixed” collateral. 

“Call” money is loaned for no stated 
period, but, subject to the necessity 
or desire of the bank, payment may 
be demanded at any time. In other 
words, the loan runs indefinitely, but 
may be terminated any minute. The 
borrower is therefore at a certain dis- 
advantage, but to compensate him the 
call-money rate is always lower than 
that asked for time money, and the 
interest he pays is correspondingly 
less. 

The rate of interest and the redis- 
count rate are the prices charged for 
money. When money is plentiful, 
interest and rediscount rates usually 
fall, in order to attract borrowers. 
With money scarce, rates are high. 
When money is cheap, credit expands, 
and so far as the stock and commodity 
markets are concerned the way to 
speculation is apt to be opened up, 
bull markets come along, and the cost 
of everything probably rises. One of 
the quickest, simplest, and most effec- 
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Multiplying Man-power 


To the man with pick and shovel the digging of 
holes for telephone poles is a slow and arduous task. 
Under favorable soil conditions three to five holes are 
for him an average day’s work. Under adverse condi- 
tions perhaps he can account for only one. When the 
hole is dug, eight or ten men are required to raise the 
pole with pikes. 


But the hole-borer with derrick attached, operated 
by only three men, can erect as many as eighty poles 
in a day—releasing for other telephone work. upwards 


of forty men. 


Hundreds of devices to quicken telephone construc- 
tion, to increase its safety to the employee, and to effect 
economies are being utilized in the Bell System. Experi- 
ments are constantly being made to find the better and 
shorter way to do a given job. Each tool invented for 
the industry must be developed to perfection. 


In the aggregate these devices to multiply man-power 
mean an enormous yearly saving of time, labor and 
money throughout the whole Bell System. Without them 
telephone service would be rendered neither as promptly, 
as efficiently nor as economically as it is to-day. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AND ASSOCIATED ‘COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward Better Service 








The Dawn of Better Times 
Two Novels 


TUNED HIGHER HAN THE RACE 
THE BIRTH OF HUMANITY 


Price #1.50 per copy, or $2.75 for the two, postpaid. 
Order from TIMES-MIRROR PRESS, Los Angeles 


By M. REEPMA 
* Tassed bhisher Than The Binds ” a benstiialin ethan teat tenahing 1; “The Birth of Cperee CaaS 
pidine THE BUTORE ADVENT OF tae Cine a meaner The ea ene speentlaneds- 





tive ways of curbing speculation is for 
the banks to raise their interest rates, 
which are largely governed by the re- 
discount rate of the Federal Reserve 
Bank in their district. Business be- 
ing conducted principally upon credit, 
what it costs to get credit is a tre- 
mendous factor in the cost of doing 





business and in determining the price 
charged the consumer. The consumer 
for his own protection would do well 
to familiarize himself to some’ extent 
with these matters, and further read- 
ing than can be supplied in these 


columns would, we believe, prove in- 


teresting as well as instructive. 
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THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SECTION 


Advertising Rates: Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Tours and Travel, 
Real Estate, Live Stock and Poultry, sixty cents per agate line, four 
Not less than four lines accepted. 

“Want” advertisements, under the various headings, “Board and 
“Help Wanted,” etc., ten cents for each word or initial, 
including the address, for each insertion. 
advertisement is set in capital letters without additional charge. If 
answers are to be addressed in care of The Outlook, twenty-five cents is 
charged for the box number named in the advertisement. 
forwarded by us to the advertiser and bill for postage rendered. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


The first word of each “Want” 


Replies will be 
Address: 











Tours and Travel 


Tours and Travel 





FOREIGN TRAVEL SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


February 2 to June 13, 1924 


Harmonizes travel and study. Rome, Flor- 
ence, Paris, Loudon. References required. 
Price includes travel, chaperonage, instruc- 
tion in language, literature, art and history. 
Write for srospectus to Miss J. B. HERBERT, 
Director, 137-A Hicks St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








A few short enjoyable hours by 
Pullman and you are in the land of 
winter springtime— Tucson, Ariz. 


Lawns are green. Zinnias, roses 
and chrysanthemums are blooming. 
Children romp outdoors, This is 
the season of rest and play in the 
Sunshine-Climate. 


Renew Your Health 
Snap of mountain air and zest of 
desert climate combine to make each 
day from October to May a delight. 
ful natural tonic. Each year hun- 
dreds find physical regeneration in 
this perfect climate. For ‘‘nerves,”” 
*foverwork,”’’ pulmonary troubles, 
and some types of asthma there is 
daily proof of the value of outdoor 
life here. 


Reduced Fares Now 


Winter excursion rates now effective 
via Southern Pacific, El Paso and South- 
western, Rock Island and connecting 
lines. Excellent hotels, Rents reason- 
able. Golf and country clubs open to 
visitors, Hunting, Old Mexico, primi- 
tive Indians, miles of good highway, 
delightful social life. Moderate income 
sufficient. 


Send For Booklet 


“Man-Building in the Sunshine-Cli- 
mate” tells the story of Tucson. Just 
send the coupon, 


Sunshine~Climate Club 
ARIZONA 





Tucson Sunshine- Climate Club, 
201 Old Pueblo Bldg., Tucson, Ariz. 
Please send me your free booklet, 

*¢ Man-Building in the Sunshine- 

Climate.”” 


NC ame 
Address 
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WINTER TOURS 


TO EGYPT 


Holy Land, Turkey, Sicily, 
Greece, Italy, and North Africa 
Sailings from New York 
Jan. 5, 16, and Feb. 23 
Japan & China, Sailing March 20 
Write for details: 

BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
15 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 
FREE TRIP TO EUROPE vibe given an 


small part Established 1900. BABcock’s 
Tours, 136 Frospect St., East Orange, N. J. 








Wieondu Minister or Professor to 
fy party in purene ¢ guring 
and August, 1924. sala 
ta 900. Babcock’s Tours, East Orange, N. 





Free—Europe or California 


to a Party Organizer 
Taggart Tour Co., Norristown, Pa. 





HE beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of ali 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning “ Outlook” to 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Trafiic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for full information 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 


Earn Your EUROPEAN TOUR 
all or part, by assisting in orennising 
parties. Eight conntries, $745. Add 


MENTOR TOURS,53 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 


WINTER ON THE NILE 


Sailings: Jan. 5, 16, Feb. 23 and March 
6, 1924. Our booklet, “To the: Land of 
Tut-Ankh-Amen,” gives fascinating de- 
tails of these leisurely, luxurious tours 
to Egypt and Palestine. 


THE TEMPLE TOURS 
65-A Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 





























Hotels and Resorts 
CALIFORNIA 


San Ysidro Ranch 


Furnished bungalows of various sizes; sit- 
uated on the foothills among the orange 
groves, overlooking the sea. entral dining- 
room, electric lights, hot and cold water. 
tennis court. Six miles from Santa Barbara, 
two miles from ocean. Booklet. Address 
Manager, San Ysidro Ranch, Santa Barbara. 


CONNECTICUT 


Wayside Imm fitcrseia con Cons. 


The foothills of the Berkshires. A restful 
»lace for tired people. and a com- 
fortable home. 2 hours from New York. 

















Booklet A. Mrs. J. E. CASTLE, Proprietor. 





Hotels and Resorts 
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Hotels and Resorts 





MASSACHUSETTS 


SOUTH CAROLINA 





Reet Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. Fine location. Running water in 
bedrooms. Pleasant forest walks and country 
drives. Our table a specialty. $15-$25 a week. 





NEW YORK CITY 


Hotel 
Wentworth 


59 West 46th Street 
New York City 


Admirably located just off Fifth Avenue in 
the heart of the shopping and theater dis- 
trict. A quiet, high-class family hotel with 
comfortably furnished rooms, single or en 
suite, and the highest grade restaurant ser- 
vice at moderate ‘prices. 

The management makes every effort to have 
guests regard this hotel as a real home while 
in New York. 

The hotel is convenient to subway, elevated, 
and surface lines going to all parts of the 
city as well as the Fifth Avenue bus line, 
running the whole length of the world’s most 
famous thoroughfare. 


GEORGE A.LEONARD,Manager. 





EARLY GOLF and HUNTING 
PINE FOREST INN 
and COTTAGES 


Summerville, S. C. 


22 Miles from Historical Charleston 
Open Dec. 15th 
Special January Tournaments 
The most delightful month for golfers. No 
snow—only sunshine and flowers. Superb 18- 
hole golf course. Tennis, saddle and carri » 
r with 
ild- Turkey, 


horses. Cuisine and service on 
best a potas. Quail, 
Fox ani Deer h —_ nting. 

A, Mana 


Address watil Toe. 1st--Piymouth 1 Inn, 
Northampton, Mass. 





VIRGINIA 


CLOVER FIELD 


able old country home, modern saisaaaes. 
idle and driving horses. Golf.course with- 
in eight miles, on State highway. 


THE RANDOLPES, Keswick, Virginia 





Charm- 
ing 4 





Country Board 





Hotel Le Marquis 


12 East 31st Street 
New York 


“Combines every convenience and hom 
comfort, and commends itself to ple of 
refinement wishing to live on American Plan 
and be within easy reach of social and dra- 
matic centers. 

Rates with ace | Fookiet gladly —_ 
upon request. T Managemen 








|) Hotel Hargrave 


West 72d St., through 

to 7ist St., New York 
300 rooms, each with bath. Absolutely 
fireproof. One block to 72d St. en- 
trance of Central Park. Comfort and 
refinement combined with ti 
Send for illustrated booklet J. 





rates. 














NEW YORK CITY 


Hotel Judson 63 New York City Sq., 


Residential hotel of h eee t type, combinin 
the facilities of hotel ~4a with the comforts 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 


up. European p’ ver day and wu 
SAMUEL pla, $508 Manger. 


Hotel Webster 


(Near Sth Avenue) 
40 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK 


Directly in the fashionable club and sk 











ont near ex- 
A Lady Liviag in the Country 2°°%,,°% 
educational advantages desires to take a few 
girls into her home from twelve years old up- 
wards. For information write 431, Outlook. 





Health Resorts 











“INTERPINES” 


Beautiful, quiet, restful and homelike. Over 
years of successful work. Thorough, re- 
iable, dependable and ethical. Every com- 
ort and convenience. Accommodations of 
re sme. pare = the a ag 1 
m 8 jalty. Fred eward, Sr. ). 
Fred. W Seward Jee M.D., Goshen, N. Y. 








section. Within five minutes’ walk et par 
cipal theaters. A high-class hotel patronized 
by those desiring the best accommodations 
at moderate cost. Special summer rates. 
Rates and map gladly sent upon request. 





NORTH CAROLINA 


Pinehurst 


NORTH CAROLINA 


More attractive this season than 
ever before to lovers of good 
sport and good - fellowship. 


CAROLINA HOTEL 
Opens October 29th 
GOLF — SHOOTING — RACING— MOTORING 
HORSEBACK RIDING — DRIVING — TENNIS 
Ch hi 

oe nahi Loot | ip ony field ba sport 
pte pen ee or information address 
General Office, Pinehurst, N. C. 








Doctor with following, chil- 
Wanted dren’s specialist, to bring ~- ieuts 
to Middle South. Climate mi ealthy. 
—_——— Comfortable buildings, well 
arranged. Good school near. 457, Outlook. 








Seaford Hall, est. 1841 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 


Comfortable, homelike snurround- 
ings; modern methods of treatment ; 
competent nurses. 15 acres of lawn, 
“. flower and vegetable ens. 
‘ood the best. Write for booklet. 





Sanford Hall Flushing New York 
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Christian Civilization- 
Is It Christian? 


After Nineteen Hundred Y ears Has Christianity Seriously 
Modified the Pagan Character of Human. Society ? 


This question was put to a group of the most influential social students in the American church, 
all of them leaders and close advisors of the various social service movements in all the denomi- 
nations and the Federal Council of Churches. Among them are: 


Bishop Francis J. McConnell Harry F. Ward 

F. Ernest Johnson Ross L. Finney 

Charles A. Ellwood Albion W. Small 

Alva W. Taylor Arthur E. Holt 

Samuel Z. Batten Herbert H. Shenton 
Edward Alsworth Ross 


@ These churchmen agree that it is vain to ask men to 

be Christians in industry or polities and at the same 

time accept pagan ideals, motives and methods as their 
rules of action. 


@ They divided the problem up into many pieces, each 
taking one piece to investigate. 

@ Their answer is an amazing revelation ! 

q In a series of articles they de- 








clare with surprising unanimity 
that the industry, the economics, 
the politics, the nationalist con- 
ceptions and practices and the 
international relations of our so- 
ealled Christian civilization are 
based upon and shot through 
and through with utterly pagan 
implications. 

@ Our workaday life and our 
public life have not yet seriously 
felt the influence of the mind of 
Jesus. On the contrary, a society 


dominated by Christian men is found to he governed 
by rules which are nen eee, anti-Christian, fla-_ 


grantly pagan. 


@ If these pagan rules and principles remain unrevolu- 
tionized, says Professor Albion W. Small, “ the goodly 
fellowship of the Apostles could not operate our present 
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@ No such concerted analysis of 
the moral character of our social 
order has ever before been 
attempted in the light of the mind 


-of Christ. The positions of leader- 


ship held by the writers—officials 
in the social service organiza- 
tions and close counsellors of 
officials—make their articles an 
authentic expression of the 
slowly forming 

SOCIAL CONSCIENCE OF THE 

MODERN CHURCH 


@ These articles will appear in successive issues of 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY beginning shortly. 


@ Thoughtful leaders, lay and clerical, outside and in- 


discussion. 


industrial system and make its workings just.” . 
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A COUNTRYMAN REPLIES 


“A City Man Wants to Know” 
“When the farmer contrasts his in- 
adequate returns with the higher 
wages of the city worker, does he in- 
clude in his returns the living that the 
farm affords to himself and family?” 

Just what is this living that ‘the 
farm affords, and how is it obtained? 
It is usually a garden and a flock of 
chickens attended to by the farmer’s 
wife in addition to her household 
work. It would seem that the poultry 
and vegetables were earned by the 
farm wife during her spare moments 
—the spare moments of the city wife 
may be, and frequently are, devoted 
to earning additional income. 

There are also, if cows and pigs are 
kept, milk and pork for home use. But 
cows must be-fed and milked; pigs, 
too, are fond of eating. This can be 
attended to before the farmer has his 
breakfast and after supper, when the 
day’s work is finished. The city man, 
with fewer working hours, has a bet- 
ter opportunity of adding to his in- 
come. 

Then the living that the farm af- 
fords is obtained by the farmer and 
his wife giving up the hours that the 
city dweller devotes to rest and recrea- 
tion. 

The house rent on an average farm 
about offsets the interest on the in- 
vestment, and so is not considered 
here. 

To sym up, then, the living that the 
farm affords is that which the farmer, 
his wife, and his c.:i!drern get by tak- 
ing it out of themselves. 

In his next paragraph the ‘“City 
Man” says: “Frequently on a visit to 
the country, when buying directly 
from the farmer, I pay city prices; the 
farmer is unwilling to share with me 
the profit of the middleman—he wants 
it all.” 

Thic sentence particularly interests 
me as a fruit grower, and I plead 
guilty with a clear conscience—not be- 
cause I want it alli—but for the fol- 
lowing reasons: First, I am dependent 
on the middleman to dispose of my 
fruit crop. City people drive to my 
farm, buy a basket of apples; later, 
as it is not always convenient to come 
to the farm, Mrs. City Man buys from 
her grocer, and mentions in passing 
that she bought apples cheaper at— 
naming my farm. Now that particu- 
lar grocer is selling my fruit, and he 
immediately and not kindly informs 
me that I have been underselling him. 

The second reason is that the city 
man stops at the farm when it is con- 
venient for him, and nine times out. of 
ten when it is most inconvenient for 
334 
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me. I speak feelingly, recalling sev- 
eral instances when I have been gotten 
out of bed late at night to light a lan- 
tern, open the storage, and sort out 
anything from a peck to a bushel of 
apples. The city worker seldom works 
after six o’clock, except for extra pay, 
but the farmer is expected to be 
always on duty. 

Again, people come to the orchard 
in the rush of picking; some one must 
stop work to wait upon them, with the 
consequent loss of valuable time. If 
they took a barrel or more, there 
would be no cause for complaint and 
we would be glad to sell to them at 
wholesale prices, but it is always a 
basket, and on rare occasions a bushel. 

The. farmers’ roadside stands in 
Monmouth and other counties of New 
Jersey are an entirely different mat- 
ter; they are prepared for, and expect 
to do, a retail business. 

I boldly declare that I charge full 
city prices for small quantities, and 
shall continue to do so, but not because 
I want it all. JOHN D. NEVIN. 


Easton, Pennsylvania. 


WANTED—A POET’S LETTERS 


AY I ask in your columns for the 
loan of letters written by the 
late Miss Louise Imogen Guiney? I 
am preparing a volume of these for 
immediate publication, and any mate- 
rial lent would be gratefully acknowl- 

edged and quickly returned. 

GRACE GUINEY, 
Literary Executor. 
10 Holywell, Oxford, England. 


A TIN-CAN SAILOR TO AN 
OLD-TIME TAR 


copy of The Outlook (June 27, 

1923) found its way to the 
southern parts of Russia, where it 
was handed to me for comment upon 
the article “The Death of Communism 
in Russia.” Mr. Hullinger, I believe, 
has fathomed the situation perfectly. 
No truer portrayal of the recent con- 
ditions in Russia has ever been writ- 
ten. 

I could not refrain from touching 
upon the aforesaid article. Really, 
however, I am taking the privilege of 
writing to you to say that I feel I have 
known Ol’ Bill Adams a long time, 
subsequent to reading his story of the 
Silberhorn. 

It is a pity that a man cannot choose 
the era in which he is to live. For 
that reason I am rolling about in a 
tin-can man-o’-war, whereas I might 
have layed aloft with Bill Adams. In 
his day the old-timer viewed with 
contempt the new square-riggers, and 





felt a heart leap when he picked up a 
rig that was out of date. And so the 
sailors of the Spanish galleons held 
sacred the thrills of the Venetian gal- 
leys which had gone before. That 
must be the reason why 'I' would dip 
colors to the ‘square-rigger. Bill 
Adams’s narrative makes me feel like 
a lubber, although it is no fault of 
mine that I was born too late. Never- 
theless we have many things in com- 
mon, for all sailors, regardless of the 
period of ship-building, like to see a 
lean ship, not a tub; to see her under 
way, not collecting rats from a dock; 
to see her lines handled smartly, and 
to hear the tales of “better ships” on 
rope-yarn Sunday. 

I cruise in a ship of two-thirds thc 
tonnage and half the draught of the 
Silberhorn, but I see no royals,. bul- 
warks, dolphin striker, or deadeyes, 
and I hear no flapping when I sail 
close to the wind. 

You may tell Ol Bill that the 
flying-fish still romp and sun over the 
ground-swell, the gulls continue their 
eternal search for food, gliding and 
hiding in the troughs of the waves, 
the barometer still falls as the wind 
shifts to the right with mare’s-tails 
and mackerel scales, and hell still 
waits until the sea is on the bow. And 
it isn’t all spray and speed. There are 
the calm, sultry evenings when the 
stars make stripes upon the slick 
waters. How Shellback Bill found his 
God out here, far from the steeple and 
the pulpit, is probably explained in a 
scribble of mine from the doldrums 
called 


THE SPECK 


Jellyfish floating helplessly by, 

The clime is humid and hot. 

The tropical sea is as smooth as 
death, 

Though most of the time it is not. 

The glare of it hues with twilight 
blues 

And stars begin to wink; 

There’s a stray light air to kiss your 
hair 

And make you start to think. 


This ship is tiny, after all, 

The ocean’s merely a pond, 

For if I were on that star up there 

I could see what lay beyond. 

The riddle of space is locked in the 
box 

To which only One has the key. 

I try to imagine the size of it all 

And the speck in the middle—me! 


Two thousand miles to the land all 
around, 

And. more to the one that I love. 

Six thousand fathoms below to the 
ground, 

And God knows how much above. 

We say man’s great. That’s as far as 
we think. 
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How ‘narrow the most of us be! 

The earth, the suns, and the worlds 
beyond, 

And the speck in the middle—me! 


Bill was lucky, for when he retired 
from the world’s most lonesome trail 
he put ashore with a seabag full of 
faith. And the lads who are now 
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heaving around wish they had hair 
like rope-yarn, teeth like marlin- 
spikes, and could spit tar, as ‘inthe 
days of iron men and wooden ships— 
for this is the day of iron ships and 
‘wooden men. R. D. TARBUCK, 
Lieut. (jg), U. S. Navy. 


Prinkipo, ‘Turkey. 





WHEN SHERMAN ROGERS COMES TO TOWN’ 
BY PHIL A. GRAU 


A Tribute to The Outlook’s Industrial Correspondent 


It seldom, if ever, becomes en- 
thusiastic about anybody or anything 
unless that somebody or that thing is 
an exception. The very conservatism 
of the town is an asset. It has never 
had a boom. It has never had a real 
panic. It has never had a serious un- 
employment problem compared with 
the other large cities of the country. 
It has grown slowly, steadily, surely, 
although only eighty-five miles north 


N ILWAUKEE is a conservative city. 


of Chicago, in seventy-six years to-a. 


population of five hundred thousand 
people. And it is one of the wealth- 
iest cities per capita in the United 
States. In other words, Milwaukee is 
solid. It is not prone to “going wild” 
about new things. 

Into this city, on February 1, 1922, 
came Sherman Rogers. Under Walter 
C. Carlson, then President of the 
Association of Commerce, the Safety 
Division had been developed to such a 
remarkable degree that other cities in 
all parts of the country were watching 
it with breathless interest. A young 
and energetic man named Charles M. 
Anderson had been made manager of 
it and had been told by the president 
to “put it together and make it go.” 
And make it go he did! During the 
second year of his direction the Indus- 
trial Division found itself with eight- 
een hundred foremen enrolled in the 
Foremen’s Safety School of the Mil- 
waukee Association of Commerce. 
“Safety in Industry” was its watch- 
word. And by reaching the foremen 
with the safety spirit it planted the 
seed through them into every nook 
and corner of the plants in which they 
had charge of men or women. 

The foremen themselves quickly 
took to this innovation. It was the 
first time in the United States that an 
Association of Commerce had ever 
attempted to do anything like this for 
the working population of a big city. 
The weekly and monthly meetings, at 
which lecturers and speakers of Na- 
tional repute appeared, were anxiously 
looked forward to. A “diploma” or 
“certificate,” showing that its posses- 
sor had attended a required number 
of lectures in this course, was the 





Sherman Rogers is out of town, so we are 
taking the liberty of publishing one of the numer- 
ous tributes to his effectiveness as a speaker, 
which we have received. 


ambition of every foreman enrolled in 
the school. 

As a wind-up of the year 1921-2 
something big had to be done. The 


best in the country was none too good. . 


But who would it be? Who would not 
only “deliver” so far as the men were 
concerned, but who would properly fill 
the bill from the Milwaukee employers’ 
view-point? The wrong man meant 
ruin not only to the Safety School, but, 
in the opinion of many employers, 
danger to the peaceful relations exist- 
ing between them and their workers. 
Anderson had been brought up in 
the railroad game. Men who stop to 
ask too many questions in that line of 
work never rise from section hand to 
president of the road. It was up to 
him—and he said Sherman Rogers! 
But who was Rogers in Milwaukee? 
It was alright for the staid and silk- 
stockinged Chamber of Commerce of 
New York to lose its head about him, 
but in Milwaukee it simply isn’t done. 


What if the “big fellows” in New. 


York did think he was safe? Who 
were those big fellows, anyway? They 
lived in New York, in the most pro- 
vincial city in the country. What did 
they know about the West, its atmos- 
phere, and its economic climate? 
Many a gold brick had been unloaded 
on Wall Street before. Perhaps this 
was another one. Almost every man 
connected with the Safety School sud- 
denly seemed to acquire a legal resi- 
dence in Missouri. Firmly, diplo- 
matically, gracefully, Anderson sold 
“this man Rogers” to the committee in 
charge of the final round-up. 

Rogers came. He talked. He talked 
to several hundred employers at noon 
—and he talked to them with bare 
knuckles and unadulterated, two-fisted 
horse sense. Scores of them went to 
hear him a second time that day, in 
the evening, when he talked to fifteen 
hundred foremen who gave Milwau- 
kee’s reputation for conservatism such 
a right to the jaw and left to the heart 
that it took the count and so far as 
Rogers is concerned it is still lying on 
the canvas. The referee never got a 
chance to announce the victor. Rogers 
had come as confident as Cesar. He 
had seen at a glance the real situation, 
as he always does. He conquered with 
that same unerring directness and 
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WHEN SHERMAN ROGERS COMES TO 

TOWN (Continued) 
finality which makes truly big men 
great. And the talk of the industrial 
part of the town for months—nay, for 
a year and more—was not of “Rogers” 
now, but of “Sherman Rogers,” by 
many now called. “Sherman,” even 
though they had not had the pleasure 
of an introduction. 

He was invited back for the annual 
meeting of the Milwaukee Association 
of Commerce on February 7, 1922. He 
came. Like Babe Ruth, he went to bat 
with the cheers. of the grand-stand, 
bleachers, and housetops ringing in 
his ears—and he knocked the ball for 
four bases in every inning that night. 
Reports of committees, tellers, and 
officers had taken up every moment of 
the meeting until ten thirty-five. But 
Sherman Rogers held that crowd with 
his eighteen-inch shells until ten min- 
utes to twelve! 

Verbal shrapnel is what he poured 
into their ranks. Every bit of his 
strength was thrown into that talk. 
He met them “brain to brain.” He 
used in a masterful manner every art 
of the fighting man—excepting gas. 
He does not use “gas.” Fearless, 
frank, fresh in the vigor of young 
manhood, sincerity itself, a red- 
blooded man with a message he knew 
was right, he battered down one con- 
servative stronghold after another un- 
til the few which were left were actu- 
ally anxious to be taken. And they 
were. Sherman Rogers alone justified 
not only himself but the safety divis- 
ion of the Milwaukee Association of 
Commerce! 


A year passed. The annual dinner 
and “graduating exercises” of the 
Safety Division’s School for Foremen 
was again in preparation. Who would 
be the “drawing card”? Sherman 
Rogers was a foregone conclusion. 
His. coming was announced. And 
twenty-four hundred foremen and 
forewomen came to the biggest and 
most important dinner ever held in 
the State of Wisconsin, if not in the 
entire Middle West. The entire main 
arena of Milwaukee’s world-famous 
auditorium was needed to accommo- 
date the crowd. It was an occasion 
that made history. And, like all good 
history, it was made that night by a 
man big in thought and heart, strong 


in action, unrelenting in his efforts. 


for right, and undaunted in his fight 
for a square deal for both employers 
and workers. It was an evening 
which will never be forgotten by those 
who were privileged to be there. It 
was one of those rarest of occasions 
which are handed down by tradition 
as well as by the written word. 

Milwaukee is now waiting for the 
1924 Safety School for Foremen. 

It means Sherman Rogers will talk 
to Milwaukee again! 
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BY THE WAY 


f Seco dressy man will wear five over- 
coats during the coming’ season, 
according to the National Association 
of Merchant Tailors. Not all at once, of 
course. The Association’s report says: 
“One requires a lightweight chester- 
field and a heavy overcoat, either sin- 
gle or double breasted style, for town 
wear; one dress overcoat of medium 
weight for formal evening wear; a 
double-breasted overcoat of rough ma- 
terial and ample length for cold wea- 
ther and general day use; and the 
regulation ulster for extremely cold 
and rough weather.” 


Chinese. detectives who attended the 
recent international police conference 
in New York gave an exhibition of 
their “gesture” system of secret com- 
munication. Two detectives were sta- 
tioned at opposite ends of a room. 
Messages were written by Americans 
on slips of paper. These were then 
handed to one of the Chinese detec- 
tives, and in an instant he had trans- 
mitted them to his brother officer in 
a series of swift signals with hands, 
eyes, and ears. The proof was shown — 
when the second detective repeated the 
messages to the amazed Americans. 


Chicago, according to the “Journal” 
of the American Medical Association, 
has been singularly blessed recently 
by conventions of all the variegated 
assortment of peculiar practitioners. 
Among the conventions enumerated 
are those of practitioners who treat 
disease by naturopathy, medico-physi- 
cal research, physical therapeusis, col- 
ored lights, spinal adjustments, auto- 
hemic therapy, “electronic reactions,” 
soul science, medico-radio vibrations, 
and zonotherapy. 


The “Fishing Gazette” of London 
is one of those old-world publications 
that are distinctly restful in their 
atmosphere and make-up, seeming to 
hark back to the old days of comforta- 
ble leisure and content, when it was 
possible to “loafe and invite one’s 
soul” without always thinking about 
how to escape the hurrying motor car 
or to catch the suburban train. It 
lets its contributors ramble on in their 
fishing correspondence, and doesn’t 
blue-pencil their stories even when 
they have no direct bearing on fish- 
ing. Here is one of these stories 
taken from an article on salmon fish- 
ing in Loch Tay: 

The ruins of a castle about which 
an interesting story is told stand on 
a wooded flat near the loch side. 

The owner was not popular, and 
finally six of his neighbors decided 
to compass his undoing. It was a 
warm day, and the lord of the castle 
was splitting timber to keep his 
muscles in fettle for sterner work 
when six sturdy beggars appeared 
and craved a meal. The lord did not 
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like their looks, so before answering 
he drove the wedge an inch or two 
farther in, making a frowning rent 
in the good tree, then addressing 
them he said that he always liked to 
finish a job before leaving it, but, 
forsooth, this was a tough proposi- 
tion. Would they stand three on each 
side and help him? The sturdy beg- 
gars grinned as they took their 
places, and getting a good grip of the 
half-split log, put their weight on, 
calling on the lord to drive the wedge 
home. He swung his ponderous ham- 
mer, but instead of driving the wedge 
farther in, he knocked it out, and 
there were his six uninvited guests 
all securely held fast by their fingers, 
on which the log had closed. Al- 
though they jumped about a good 
deal, it was a comparatively simple 
matter to give each one a knock on 
the head, and they were all buried at 
the burnside, which finished that 
day’s work, and the lord lived to tell 
the story of the splitting of the log to 
his children’s children. 


The prize-winning “beauties” who 
bear the name of various cities are 
discredited by a famous theatrical 
producer, as reported: in the New York 
“Herald.” “I never yet have seen any 
beauty contest won by a really beauti- 
ful woman,” he said. “I don’t believe 
the real beauties enter beauty contests. 
They must.-be too modest. Photo- 
graphic beauty contests are even less 
productive of real beauties. One 
photographic contest carried on by a 
New York paper was won by a young 
woman who turned out to be pock- 
marked.” The explanation of this, of 
course, is that skillful retouching re- 
moved all traces of pockmarks from 
the negative before the prize-winning 
print was submitted. 





We can’t see why the Socialists 
complain about the tyranny of the 
capitalist class. Only recently we found 
this headline in a New York paper: 
NEW YORK SOCIETY READY TO GIVE DEBS 

GLORIFYING SEASON 


Frank Silvers and Irving Cohen, 
two young song writers, will net more 
than $50,000 in royalties because of a 
chance remark dropped by a Greek 
fruit vender. “Got any bananas?” 
asked Mr. Silvers, as reported by 
“Popular Finance.” The Greek re- 
plied in all seriousness, ““Yes, we have 
no bananas to-day,” then called off a 
list of things he had. “Messrs. Silver 
and Fox were just clever enough to 
use the idea for a fox trot,” adds 
“Popular Finance.” “It is one of 
those songs that goes over so big at 
the beginning that it dies from its 
own popularity; but its hectic life will 
not be mourned. by its authors, who 
can retire for a while if they are so 
disposed.” 

Neither would we mourn if the 
misuse of the word hectic would die 
with the famous song. 
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A thoroughly modern corset is this Warner 
Wrap-around, style 0409, which replaces lac 
ings by 2 panels of unseamed elastic, has elastic 
gussets in a low top and a slightly raised point 
to control rebellious flesh at the diaphragm. 
And, like all Warner Wrap-arounds, beneath 
your frock, it is INVISIBLE. 





STYLE 0400, ILLUSTRATED 
is for average figures 


$5.00 


Send forfolder of Warner’s 
Wrap- arounds for stout- 
type, slender-type, average- 
type and curved-type 
figures. 

Prices $1.50 up. 
Wrap-arounds are made only by the 
Warner Brothers Co., 347 Madison 
ay tes a 367 W +g 4 

& ; 28 Geary St., 
Prencitee Shade alse in Conclie by 
the Warner BrothersCo., M. 
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THE OUTLOOK 


o More Diphtheria 


OT so many years ago 

Diphtheria was the black 
enemy of childhood. All over 
the world it claimed a fright- 
ful toll. And the tragedy was 
that three- 
quarters of 


Schick Test consists in giving the child a tiny 
injection in the skin of the arm. If, after a few 
days, a red spot appears where the injection was 
made, the child is susceptible. If no spot appears, 
the child is immune. ; 


Children who show by the 





its victims 
were little 
tots under 
six—hardly 
more than babies. Swiftly it 
struck with deadly result— 
without warning —and there 
was no sure way to combat it. 





membrane. 


tagious. 
Then came 
Antitoxin. 
Children who 
received this 
treatment at 
once enjoyed a 
better chance 
in their strug- 





November is Danger-Time 


Diphtheria is especially prev- 
alent in November. The disease 
is caused by a germ that lodges 
in the throat and later forms a 


Diphtheria is extremely con- 


Have your children’s throats 
examined at the first suggestion 
of a cold or of a fever. 


Seek medical advice on having 
your children Schick-Tested and 
made immune by the Toxin- 
Antitoxin Treatment to the 
attack of Diphtheria. 


SchickTest that they are liable 
to Diphtheria can be given at 
once the Toxin-Antitoxin Pre- 
ventive Treat- 
ment. This 
treatment con- 
sists of three 
injections of 
Toxin - Anti- 
toxin, one each 
week for three | ¥ 
weeks. . Ch hem 


The Schick Test does not make 
the child immune— but 
authorities agree that the 
Toxin - Antitoxin Treatment 
does. Experience shows that 











gle for life. 
And the Diph- 
theria death rate was lowered. But Antitoxin 
is effective only after Diphtheria develops. It 
checks the progress of the disease—but it does 
not give lasting protection. Now ccmes a great 
triumph of medical science—the Prevention of 
Diphtheria! 

Today, eminent specialists state positively and defi- 
nitely that through modern preventive treatment— 


Diphtheria can be stamped out! 


Some children are able to resist the germs of 
Diphtheria. Others are not. The wonderful dis- 
covery of Dr. Schick of Vienna, is now being 
used to show which children need protection— 
which are susceptible and which are not. The 





both test and treatment are 
painless and harmless. 


If you love them— 2 
Make them safe Fs 


“y 


fan 
a 


“A 


Experienced Health Boards urge that 
you take your children at once to a 
physician and have them protected 
from this deadly scourge by means of 
the Toxin-Antitoxin Treatment. The 
peoplewho are introducing the Schick 
Test into the public schools need your 
heartiest co-operation. If your child 
brings home a request for your ap- 
proval for the Test or the Toxin- 
Antitoxin treatment. do not hesitate 
to give permission. 
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Thirty years ago, 115 out of 
every 100,000 persons died of 
Diphtheria each year. In re- 
cent years, the number has 
been 15 per 100,000. But, even 
at this low figure, there are 
more than 15,000 deaths from 
Diphtheria annually in the 
United States. 

The Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company is making every 





effort to teach mothers that 
this disease is entirely prevent- 
able and urges them, as well as 
others in charge of children, to 
take no chances with Diph- 
theria. 

Asa result of the educational 
campaign among its policy- 
holders, there has been a very 
marked decline in the death 
rate from Diphtheria among 


children insured in the Com- 
pany. Between 1911 and 1922, 
the rate declined 34.1 per cent. 
It is still lower so far in 1923. 
The Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company will gladly mail 
a leaflet entitled ‘“‘ Diphtheria 
and Its Prevention” to any 
one interested. 





HALEY FISKE, President. 
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